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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO SOCIOLOGY. * 


In selecting the subject of my lecture this evening I was 
influenced by the title of the body to whose invitation I re- 
sponded,—the London School of Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
For I take this title to imply that the studies of the school 
are not concerned only with ethics in the narrow sense :—z.e., 
with the inquiry into the principles and method of deter- 
mining what is right and wrong in human action, the content 
of the moral law, and the proper object of rational choice and 
avoidance. This is, indeed, a vast, comprehensive, and diffi- 
cult subject, even if we pursue it, so far as possible, as a 
separate and independent inquiry; still, I take it to be the 
aim of your school not to confine the work of your students 
to the theory of what ought to be, of the ideal relations of 
human beings living in society; but rather to combine with 
this the scientific study of the actual relations of men regarded 
as members of societies, as they have been, are, and will be. 
For it is only by a combination of the two studies, that we 
can hope to attain that wider view which belongs to philos- 
ophy as distinguished from science; from which we endeavor 
to contemplate the whole of human thought—whether con- 
cerned with ideals or empirical facts—as one harmonious sys- 
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tem. It is as a contribution to social philosophy thus under- 
stood that I offer the observations that follow on the relation 
of ethics to sociology. 

But at the outset I find myself in some perplexity. In 
order to examine closely the relation between the two studies, 
we ought to be able to bring the general character and outline 
of each in turn clearly before our minds. Now, I may assume 
that my audience can do this in the case of ethics ;—or, at least, 
as the range of the subject is somewhat vaguely and variously 
conceived—the brief description that I just now gave will 
suffice to indicate to you the body of systematic thought that 
I have in my mind when I use the term. But it is not soclear 
that I can assume this with regard to sociology ; since, though 
the educated world has heard of sociology for about three- 
quarters of a century, it can hardly be said, in England at 
least, to have yet attained the rank of an established science,— 
at any rate, if academic recognition can be taken as a criterion 
of the establishment of a science. There is, so far as I know, 
no chair of sociology in any English university; it is not 
formally included in any academic curriculum; there is no 
elementary manual of English manufacture by which a 
student may learn to pass an examination in sociology with 
the least possible trouble. It is otherwise in the United States, 
where sociology has already got both professorial chairs and 
hand-books. Perhaps in intellectual as well as industrial mat- 
ters the Anglo-Saxons across the Atlantic are more apt than 
we are to seize and effectively apply new ideas. Still, the 
leading English philosophers of the latter half of the century, 
J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer, have both devoted an impor- 
tant part of their energies to the exposition of the subject,— 
which, indeed, occupies three out of the ten volumes of 
Spencer’s great system of synthetic philosophy. And, largely 
under their influence, in spite of the cold shade of official 
neglect in which it still lingers, the ideas of sociology have 
more and more tended to penetrate and pervade current ethical 
discussion. Take, as an instance of this, the following state- 
ment made some years ago by a writer of repute: 

“A man’s first and last duty is to see and do those things 
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which the social organism of which he is a member calls 
upon him to do.” 

“ The social organism” is essentially a sociological concep- 
tion; and if we admit this statement in its full breadth, we 
implicitly admit the claim—which the young science has in 
fact been making since its birth from the brain of Auguste 
Comte—to dominate the older subject of ethics and even to 
reduce it to a department of itself. 

This claim I propose to examine in the present lecture ; but, 
for the reasons I have just indicated, it seems best that before 
proceeding to examine it I should briefly sketch the aims and 
method of sociology as presented by the leading writers whom 
I have named. 

Sociology, as conceived by Comte and Spencer, may be 
briefly described as an attempt to make the study of human 
history scientific by applying to it conceptions derived from 
biology, with such modifications as their new application re- 
quires. We have, however, for this purpose to include, along 
with history in the ordinary sense, a large part of what is 
commonly known as anthropology,—that is, the comparative 
study of the contemporary social conditions, and recent social 
changes so far as ascertainable, of those parts of the human 
race that have not arrived at a sufficiently advanced stage of 
civilization to have a history in the ordinary sense. 

To begin, we may definitely conceive the objects which 
sociology studies as a number of groups of human beings, 
which at the outset I shall consider to be each an inde- 
pendent political or governed society, though this view must 
be taken subject to important modifications later on. Each 
such society may be to a great extent properly regarded—and 
I shall begin by regarding it—as having an organic life of its 
own, distinct from the lives of the individuals composing it. 
It is in this view that I call it an “ organism,” meaning by the 
term first that such a group is not a mere aggregate of indi- 
viduals, but an aggregate of which the members have definite 
relations that, though themselves subject to change, remain 
comparatively constant while the individuals change ; and that 
these relations bind the individuals together into mutually 
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dependent parts of a larger whole, performing mutually de- 
pendent functions. The society has thus a structure which 
so far resembles the structure of a living animal that its exist- 
ence depends on its structure; it cannot cease to function and 
retain its structure, asa machine can. I further mean to imply 
that such a society goes through processes of growth and 
change which are at any rate largely caused—as the changes 
of a plant or animal—by interaction with its environment, 
physical and social ; and especially changes by which it adapts 
or adjusts itself to its environment,—ze., tends to preserve 
itself amid changes in environing conditions even, if need be, 
by the occasional sacrifice of the lives of individual members. 
With this definite meaning, finding in such societies these 
characteristics, we may agree to call them organisms in spite 
of their unlikeness in other important respects to the organ- 
isms which biology studies. 

Then, following Spencer and combining the results of history 
and archeology with the study of less advanced societies now 
existing, somewhat as the biologist combines the results of 
geology with those of zoology and botany, we may note how 
the prevalent type of social organism, like the prevalent types 
of animals or plants, tends, as evolution goes on, to grow in 
mass both by multiplication of units within each group and 
by union of groups. We may note further how along with in- 
crease of mass goes development of social structure, by which 
the differentiation of its mutually dependent parts becomes 
continually more complex; until from the simplicity of a 
little tribe of hunters, with hardly any division of functions 
except what is connected with sex, we arrive ultimately at 
the complexity of a modern industrial society, with its vast 
diversity of occupations. 

Spencer proceeds to draw an instructive parallel between 
the sociological and the biological differentiation of organs. 
He bids us observe in each case 

(1) A “sustaining system,” alimentary in the animal and 
industrial in the society, 

(2) A “distributing system,” carrying about nutriment in 
the animal and commodities in the society, and 
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(3) A “regulating and expending system.” By this last 
notion he represents analogy between the apparatus of nerves 
and muscles in an animal which carries on conflict with other 
animals and the governments and armies of political society ; 
taking the governmental system as ultimately developed to 
correspond to the brain and nervous centres, the supreme 
deliberative assembly being analogous to the cerebrum. 

So much for the resemblances between the social organism 
and the animal or plant. As we should expect, they belong 
primarily to the physical life of human societies; but when 
we turn to note the differences, we shall be led gradually to 
contemplate their intellectual life. 

We may begin by observing that a political society has 
not, like an animal, a normal period of life and a normal 
series of vital changes from infancy to senility and death. 
Indeed, the political societies historically known to us do 
not ordinarily die unless they are assailed and structurally 
destroyed by other societies; and when death, in a certain 
sense, thus befalls any such society, it does not entail the 
death of the human beings composing it. Some of them, 
no doubt, perish in the collision, but the bulk of them are 
absorbed alive by the conquering society. Even in peace an 
important mingling of units from different societies goes on, 
as is most conspicuously illustrated at the present time by the 
comparatively new societies formed in America. They are 
largely made neither by “ multiplication of units” nor by 
“union of groups,” but by composition of units from a num- 
ber of groups. 

But it is still more important to observe that the social or- 
ganism to which an individual is found to belong, through the 
social relations binding him to other men, becomes very dif- 
ferent in its range as we pass from one set of relations to an- 
other. There is nothing corresponding to this in the case 
ofan animal. Each animal has its own sustaining system, 
its own distributing system, and its own regulating and ex- 
pending system, quite unconnected with the corresponding 
systems of other animals, The alimentary organs of one animal 
do not provide, nor its blood-vessels convey, nutriment to the 
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organs of other societies, nor does its brain co-operate in di- 
recting their movements, except indirectly by producing 
external movements of its own organs, The case is quite 
otherwise with the organic life of societies. The channels of 
communication by which commodities are carried run, as we 
know, not only within states, but across states, almost ignoring 
their boundaries ; and the same is true of the process of dif- 
ferentiation which localizes particular branches of industry in 
situations specially favorable to it, and thus tends to bind the 
inhabitants of the districts in question into one economic 
whole. We all know that England forms part of an economic 
system extending far beyond the limits of the British empire. 

But again a very similar set of cross-divisions, lines of 
separations that cut across the boundaries of states, is found 
in what we cannot but regard as an important part of the 
regulative apparatus of social organisms: I mean the eccle- 
siastical systems. We all know how throughout the civilized 
world members from the same states are divided from another, 
and members of different states are united by communities 
formed for the purpose of religious instruction and worship. 
No fact is more striking in the history of regulating social 
agencies than the manner in which religions claiming to be 
world religions—Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammedanism— 
have arisen and spread and overleaped all the lines of separa- 
tion of political societies; binding their converts through the 
most powerful ties of common beliefs and common worship 
into organisms quite different from states, though they come 
to have an elaborately differentiated quasi-political organiza- 
tion. Now, in studying these ecclesiastical organisms from 
the outside, we might of course dwell on the social differ- 
ences and relations between priests or monks and laymen, and 
the organization of ecclesiastical government. But it would 
be a very shallow insight that did not penetrate further and 
recognize as the most essential social relation which binds 
human beings together on this side of their life community 
of thought and sentiment ; a common stock of ideas and con- 
victions about the universe, its ground and end, and human 
destiny. Hence, when the sociologist studies these ecclesias- 
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tical bodies, it is to the laws of change and growth of this 
intellectual and emotional context, this common body of 
ideas and sentiments, that his deepest attention should be 
directed. 

And this is true also of the political regulation of social 
man. Mr. Spencer, as we saw, compares the brain of an 
animal with the supreme deliberative assembly of a nation. 
But surely the political brain of England is not limited to the 
six hundred and seventy respectable gentlemen who chiefly 
make our laws: it is to be found wherever political thought is 
going on which will take effect in determining the action of 
the English government. And if so, the history of political 
ideas shows that no modern nation has a brain strictly and 
entirely its own. If we insist on keeping the analogy, we have 
for the main movements of political thought to trace the 
operation and development of at least a West-European brain ; 
whose range of influence in modern times has not only ex- 
tended to European colonies in other parts of the globe, but 
has even included a people so alien in its origin and previous 
history as the Japanese. 

And, finally, what I have said of religious and political 
ideas is equally true of moral ideas and sentiments. Indeed, 
throughout the history of European civilization morality has 
had an intimate connection both with religion and with polity. 
Still, the study of the development of morality and its condi- 
tions and laws of growth and change may be pursued, no 
less than the study of religious or political thought, as a 
partially independent branch of sociological inquiry; and 
when we so pursue it we soon find that the aggregate of 
human beings bound together spiritually by sharing a com- 
mon moral life is not to be identified with any one of the 
political societies which we began by regarding as social or- 
ganisms. And the same may be said in modern times of the 
possession of a common body of scientific knowledge ; indeed, 
science is less modificd by national differences than morality ; 
and European science has united the educated portion of the 
Japanese people more completely with our educated world 
than European political ideas. Thus, in contemplating the 
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continual enlargement of these spiritual bonds of social union 
we are irresistibly led—as the founder of sociology, Comte, 
was led—to an ideal future when the whole population of the 
globe will form, from an intellectual point of view, a single 
social organism. There is a striking passage, remarkable in 
a writer who claims to expound a purely positive method, in 
which Comte tells us that Sociology, reading the future into 
the past, “represents the whole human race, past, present, 
and future, as constituting a vast and eternal social unit, where 
different organs, individual and national, concur in their vari- 
ous modes and degrees in the evolution of humanity.” 

To sum up, as we pass from one aspect to another of the 
many-sided social life of man, we are led gradually from the 
conception of an indefinite number of social organisms, sub- 
ject, like plants or animals, to the struggle for existence as a 
main factor in their development,—a conception which phys- 
ical analogies and the contemplation of the earlier stages of 
human history combine to press on us,—to the idea of a single 
social organism, which a study of later civilized history, espe- 
cially in its spiritual aspect, renders no less inevitable. 

I turn now to examine the relation of sociology to ethics, 
and especially the claim of the latter study to absorb the 
former and reduce it to a subordinate department of itself. I 
may perhaps say that I come to the examination of this claim 
in an impartial spirit. Speaking as a professor of ethics, I 
do not consider myself as holding a brief for the independence 
of my subject. It is for the true good of any department of 
knowledge or inquiry to understand as thoroughly as may 
be its relation to other sciences and studies, to see clearly 
what elements of its reasonings it has to take from them, and 
what in its turn it may claim to give to them; and the value 
of this insight becomes greater in proportion as the steady 
growth of human knowledge, the steady extension of the 
range of human inquiry, brings with it a continually more 
urgent need fora clear and rational division of intellectual 
labor. If, therefore, the relation of ethics to sociology is 
truly one of subordination, it is important that students of 
ethics should fully recognize this truth and render due obe- 
dience to the superior authority. 
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Of course, in order that this authority, however ideally 
unquestionable, should be actually unquestioned, sociology 
must have become an established science, and be not merely 
struggling towards this position. And if I were speaking as 
an advocate of the claims of ethics to actual independence, 
I should have ruch to say on this topic. I should take the 
simple criteria of the real establishment of a science laid 
down by Auguste Comte, which we may briefly characterize 
as a Consensus of experts, Continuity and Prevision, and try 
the claims of sociology by the standards of its own founder. 
I should give you in Comte’s own words his negative appli- 
cation of the test of continuity: “ When we find that recent 
works, instead of being the result and development of what 
has gone before, have a character as personal as that of their 
authors and bring the most fundamental ideas into question,” 
—then, says Comte, we may be sure we are not dealing with 
any doctrine deserving the name of positive science. And my 
brief would be stuffed with quotations from very recent 
treatises on sociology, whose authors—to quote a well-known 
epigram,—show themselves most emphatically “ conscious of 
one another’s shortcomings.” 

But this advocate’s work is not now my affair. I wish to 
assume for the purposes of my present discussion that the 
struggle of sociology to become an established science, a 
struggle carried on now for three-quarters of a century, has 
been crowned with the success which I hope will ultimately 
crown it. I will assume that it has attained as much consensus 
as to principles, method, and conclusions, and as much con- 
tinuity of development as the physical sciences dealing with 
organic life, and as much power of prevision as Comte hoped 
for it;—for he was not sanguine enough to suppose that soci- 
ology could ever predict with the exactness and minuteness 
of astronomy, and foretell the stages of a political revolution 
as astronomy foretells the stages of a solar eclipse. 

Let us suppose this consummation attained and consider 
how far this scientific prevision of social effects will so far 
determine ethical reasonings as to reduce ethics to a subor- 
dinate department of sociology. 
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I think it must be admitted that this effect will be produced 
to a considerable extent, upon any view of ethics except the 
ultra-intuitional, in respect of the deduction of particular rules 
of morality from fundamental principles. For all schools, ex- 
cept that which takes the immediate judgments of conscience 
as infallible guides in all questions of conduct, admit that the 
application of moral principles to practice must be largely 
governed by foresight of consequences, and must therefore 
admit that rules of social behavior will properly be determined 
in detail by the scientific prevision of social consequences so 
far as such prevision is available. We may compare, as a 
parallel case, the relation of the moral duty or virtue of tem- 
perance to human physiology, including pathology ; the ethi- 
cal maxim that the bodily appetites ought to be strictly obe- 
dient to the regulation of reason must receive its practical 
application from a forecast of consequences; and this, with 
the development of physiological knowledge, must change 
from a merely empirical to a more or less scientific forecast. 
We commonly recognize that the diet scientifically known to 
be promotive of health and efficiency is the truly temperate 
diet; and the most ascetic moralist has to admit that self- 
denial, no less than self-indulgence, must be limited and 
guided by medical prevision. Similarly we must admit that 
our social affections and sentiments will have to yield to the 
control and obey the guidance of sociological prevision when 
sociology has become a really established science. 

Indeed, some effect of this kind has already been produced 
on current ethical notions and habits by the branch of sociology 
which has been separated from the general science of society, 
and received a development in advance of the rest under the 
name of political economy. For instance, under the influence 
of the economic forecast—deductively and inductively estab- 
lished—of the bad consequences of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
the old and eminent virtue of charity, in its narrower signifi- 
cation, has materially changed its practical content for the 
modern educated man, while retaining its principle and motive 
unchanged. Its application to conduct has become more 
complex and exacting ; it is recognized as demanding thought 
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and care, besides the mere altruistic preference of the satis- 
faction of others’ desires to the satisfaction of our own, and as 
imposing restraints on sympathetic impulses as well as on 
self-regarding ones. 

A similar effect of economic forecast on ethical conceptions 
and accompanying sentiments is traceable in the case of jus- 
tice; but with the difference that in this case we have marked 
ethical divergences resulting from divergences in the economic 
or sociological prevision of consequences. Suppose we take 
the principle that desert ought to be requited as expressing 
the abstract essence of distributive justice. Its practical appli- 
cation cannot but be different, on the one hand, for the indi- 
vidualist who holds that any important relaxation in the com- 
petitive struggle for existence must result in the arrest and 
decline of human improvement, through the equalizing of the 
prospects of survival of the unfit along with the fit; and, on 
the other hand, for the socialist who forecasts a more rapid 
and effective improvement under the stimulus of altruistic 
affection, sympathy, and public spirit, when these nobler im- 
pulses are no longer starved and depressed by the egoistic 
habits and sentiments that necessarily result from the present 
competitive struggle. The former will tend to interpret the 
requital of desert to mean securing to each man the precise 
social value of his services; the latter will tend to interpret it 
to mean securing him what he requires for the most efficient 
performance of his social function. 

Of course, as sociological prevision extends in range and 
increases in exactness, we must suppose fundamental diver- 
gences of this kind to diminish and a more decisive effect to 
be produced. 

I have said enough to show the import of my admission as 
a representative of ethics that if we suppose sociology as an 
established science, we must suppose its forecast of social con- 
sequences to exercise a fundamentally important effect on the 
practical application of general ethical principles or maxims, 
and the deduction of subordinate rules of conduct from 
these. 

I now turn to the more important and more disputable ele- 
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ment of the claim of sociology to absorb and subordinate 
ethics,—z.e., the claim not merely to modify the practical 
application of ethical principles, but to determine these very 
principles themselves. 

Here, first, I quite admit that the connection of sociology, 
supposing it an established science, with the subject-matter of 
ethics must necessarily be so intimate and so comprehensive, 
that its claim to dominate and subordinate ethics is natural 
and almost inevitable; and we cannot be surprised that it 
should appear irresistible to students of sociology who have 
never made a systematic attempt to purge their moral notions 
of the confusions of popular thought. For, as we have seen, 
sociology undoubtedly comprehends in its subject-matter the 
study of morality as a social fact, and this study must include 
morality as a whole, the principles accepted in any age and 
country, no less than the accepted and current application of 
the principles to particular concrete problems of conduct. It 
is a part of the business of sociology—at least as important, 
from a purely sociological point of view, as any other part—to 
ascertain first the facts, and then, as far as possible, the laws 
of the development of moral opinions and sentiments, as one 
element in the development of human society as a whole; 
to show how it has influenced and been influenced by other 
elements in the whole social evolution; to trace it back, if 
possible, to its origin; and—always supposing sociology to 
have arrived at the stage of scientific prediction—to foretell 
its future conditions. 

It is natural to infer that a sociology supposed able to ac- 
complish all this—and I am willing, for the sake of argument, 
to make the supposition—would reduce ethics to a subordi- 
nate department of itself. I do not, however, think that this 
inference is logically sound. Indeed, I think that in most cases 
it arises from a confusion of thought that a little reflection 
ought to dispel. 

To show this, let us suppose ethics and sociology as inde- 
pendent and established systems of thought, and then try to 
imagine a conflict between them, a conflict such as sometimes 
takes place between established sciences,—e.g., there was one 
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some time ago between physicists and geologists as to the 
time of duration of the earth. 

We shall find that we cannot really suppose such a conflict 
possible. No ethical proposition can possibly contradict a 
sociological proposition, since they cannot relate to the same 
subject-matter,—that is, so long as ethics is understood in the 
limited sense that I have defined and so long as sociology 
keeps strictly within the bounds of its domain as a positive 
science. Sociology thus conceived is strictly incapable of 
answering any ethical question, and ethics thus understood is 
strictly incapable of answering any sociological question,—for 
ethics is only concerned with what ought to be, and sociology, 
even when it deals with ethical judgments, is only concerned 
with what is, has been, and will be judged, and not at all with 
the question whether it is, has been, or will be truly judged. 
So far as any sociologist expresses any opinion on the latter 
point, he assumes a knowledge which the method of his 
science, regarded as a study of empirical fact, is quite incom- 
petent to supply. 

I do not think that this is likely to be disputed, so far as 
sociology is concerned with the mere ascertainment of particu- 
lar facts, past and present ; but it may be disputed in respect of 
the general truths which sociology as a science must be sup- 
posed to have established. And I admit that if we examine 
this dispute with care we shall find, not indeed a possible con- 
flict between ethics and sociology, but a possible coincidence 
so close as, if actually accepted, to justify the view that soci- 
ology is destined to absorb ethics. 

But here again I must point out that the dispute sometimes 
arises from mere confusion of thought. It is rightly seen 
that the aim of sociology is not merely to ascertain, but to 
explain, the variations and changes in social morality, and 
that this explanation must lie in reducing to general laws 
the diversity of moral opinions prevalent in different ages 
and countries; and it is vaguely thought that these general 
laws, at any rate when brought to a sufficiently high degree 
of generality, must coincide—if they do not clash—with ethi- 
cal principles. But not only is there no prima facie reason 
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why they should coincide, but primd facie every reason why 
they should not. For the sociological laws must explain and 
be manifested in the erroneous moral judgments that have 
been prevalent in human society no less than in true moral 
judgments; they must explain the prevalent opinion of certain 
groups of primitive men that successful thieving is honorable 
and virtuous, or that the revenge of a blood-relation is the 
holiest duty that man can perform, no less than in the opposite 
moral opinions now prevalent in Europe. 

There is, however, a subtler form of the same view which 
cannot be so decisively put on one side. It may be urged 
that the subject-matter of sociology, no less than the subject- 
matter of animal or vegetable biology, is a kind of organic 
life; and that as the varied structures and functions of animal 
or vegetable organisms can only be understood if we regard 
them as adapted or adjusted to the preservation either of the 
individual organism or its type, so sociology requires the 
same conception of adaptation to the end of social preserva- 
tion in its explanation of social facts. Accordingly, morality, 
prevalent moral opinions and sentiments, being an important 
complex of relations among the members of a society, must 
be brought under the same general conception; so that the 
most comprehensive and fundamental sociological law, ex- 
plaining the development of morality, will consist in just this 
statement of Preservation of the Social Organism as the end to 
which morality is normally and broadly a means,—though in 
any particular society at any particular time details of positive 
morality may not be perfectly adapted to this end. If this is 
so, it may be said the moralist must adopt this sociological 
end as his ultimate ethical end, since otherwise he would be 
setting up an ideal opposed to the irresistible drift of the whole 
process of life in the world, which would be obviously futile.* 





* Some writers would substitute “ welfare’ or “health” for “ preservation’”’ 
in this reasoning. But unless “ welfare” or ‘‘health” is interpreted to mean 
merely preservation in a condition favorable to future preservation, in which case 
simple preservation is still the ultimate end, the terms seem to me to introduce 
an ethical conception which cannot be arrived at by any strictly sociological 
method. 
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Now, supposing a consensus of sociologists to declare that 
the preservation of the social organism is the one all-compre- 
hensive end, by continual adjustment to which the actual evo- 
lution of morality may be simply and completely explained ; 
and supposing a consensus of moralists to accept this socio- 
logical end as the ultimate good to the attainment of which all 
human action should be directed, then, I admit, it would be 
broadly true to say that ethics was absorbed by sociology. 
For on these hypotheses there would, firstly, be a complete 
coincidence between the sociological and the ethical end; and, 
secondly, as I have already explained, the working out of the 
rules conducive to the end must, so far as social morality is 
concerned, consist in an application of sociological knowledge. 
Ethics would not, indeed, even so, be exactly a branch of the 
science, but it would be an art based on the science and having 
as its fundamental principle the highest generalization of the 
science, modified so as to take on an ethical import. 

It would still, I think, be formadly important to insist that 
this fusion of studies can only be rationally effected by the 
judgment that identifies the sociological and the ethical ends; 
and that is not one to which the moralist can be cogently 
driven by any sociological arguments. For the argument 
that if he declines to accept it he places himself in opposition 
to the process of nature is only forcible if we introduce a 
theological significance into our notion of nature, attributing 
to it design and authority; and this introduction of theology 
carries the sociologist beyond the limits of his special science. 
But, though it would be formally important to insist on this, 
the fusion would still be complete on the two hypotheses, 
sociological and ethical, above stated. 

But neither of these hypotheses can be accepted as more 
than partially true. 

Take the ethical question first,—can we regard the mere 
preservation of the life of a human being, or of any number 
of human beings combined in a society, as an ultimate and 
paramount end and standard of right action, apart from any 
consideration of the quality of the life preserved? I appeal con- 
fidently on this point—it is the only appeal possible—to the 
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deliberate judgment of thoughtful persons, when the question 
is clearly set before it. Doubtless a fundamentally important 
part of the function of morality consists in maintaining habits 
and sentiments preservative of individual and social life; but 
this is because, as Aristotle said, in order to live well we must 
live. It does not follow that life is simply the ultimate end; 
since if all life were as little desirable as some portions 
of it have been in the experience of most of us we should 
judge anything tending to its preservation as unmitigatedly 
bad. It is not life simply, but good or desirable life, that is the 
ethical end; and though—as all students of your school will 
know—there is still much controversy as to the precise con- 
tent of the notion “ good” in this application, it is a controversy 
which ethics has got to work through, and in settling which 
it cannot derive any material aid from sociology. 

But, again, the sociological hypothesis seems to me equally 
unacceptable when put forward as a complete explanation of 
the facts to which it relates. 

The view that morality has been developed under the in- 
fluence of the struggle for existence among social organisms 
as a part of the complex adaptation of such organisms 
to the conditions of their struggling existence is, I think, 
a probable conjecture as regards the earlier stages of its de- 
velopment in prehistoric times. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the observance of duties to fellow-tribesmen within a 
primitive tribe tended to the survival of the tribe in the 
struggle for tribal existence, by increasing the internal co- 
herence of the tribe and the effective co-operation of its mem- 
bers. But it is not reasonable to accept this as the main ex- 
planation of the evolution of morality even in primitive ages, 
because it is certainly not a cause thit has had any great 
effect on the important changes in moral beliefs that have 
taken place in historic times. Take one of the greatest of 
such changes, that resulting in the conversion of the Greco- 
Roman civilized world to Christianity. Not only would it be 
obviously absurd to attribute this change to the struggle for 
existence among civilized societies; there is not even any 
adequate evidence that it had a preservative effect on the 
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political society in which the conversion took place. I should 
conjecture that before Constantine its operation was the other 
way, considering the passive alienation of primitive Chris- 
tians from the secular society in which they lived, over which 
they believed a swift and sudden destruction to be impending. 
And, though this split between religion and the state was 
healed by Constantine, it is difficult, even after this, to see any 
tendency in Christianity to preserve the Roman empire, or 
even arrest its decline and fall. The Christian empire seems 
simply to continue the process tending towards surrender to 
the barbarians outside. 

In short, the sociological hypothesis that I am now con- 
sidering—so far as it is offered as a complete explanation of 
moral evolution—seems to me due to the one-sidedness of 
view which I before noted as a source of sociological error: 
the concentration of attention on the physical side of social 
life and its primitive conditions, unduly ignoring its spiritual 
side and the later stages of its development. And this is true, 
not of morality only, but of the development of knowledge, 
of art,—indeed of all the chief elements of that ideal good 
which we most deeply value in what we call the progress 
of civilization. We cannot say of the most signal contribu- 
tions to this progress that they are always decisively pre- 
servative of the particular nation of which they are made; if 
we are to view them as adjustments of means to a social end, 
it can be no lesser or more limited end than the welfare of 
humanity at large. 

I now turn to consider an objection that may be taken 
against the whole line of thought that I have adopted. I may 
be asked, “‘ Why insist on this artificial separation between the 
subjects of ethics and sociology? Why not allow the de- 
velopment of both to be influenced by the natural play of 
thought between the two? Why attempt the impossible task 
of keeping different portions of our thought on human rela- 
tions in separate water-tight compartments ?” 

To objections of this kind my answer is,—First, that I fully 
recognize the propriety of the demand that our ethical and 


our sociological thought should be brought into clear and 
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consistent relations: indeed, I regard the harmonizing of dif- 
ferent sciences and studies as the special task of philosophy. 
I think, however, that the impulse to put together different 
lines of thought requires methodical restraint, because one of 
the most fruitful sources of error in philosophy has been over- 
hasty synthesis and combination without sufficient previous 
analysis of the elements combined. But, secondly, in order 
to avoid this error, I by no means wish to prevent altogether 
mutual influence, interpenetration of ideas, between the two 
studies I am now considering. I only urge that it should be 
carefully watched and criticised, in order that it may not be 
the source of confusion, which is especially dangerous in the 
condition of controversy and conflict of opinion on funda- 
mental points from which neither sociology nor ethics has as 
yet successfully emerged. To illustrate this, let me consider 
first the current influence on ethics of sociological concep- 
tions. I will take the fundamental conception of the social 
organism. 

Although as a utilitarian I cannot regard mere preserva- 
tion of the social organism as the ultimate end and supreme 
standard of right action, I recognize the value of the concep- 
tion in making our general view of duty, whether framed on 
utilitarian or any other principles, fuller and truer. In any 
case it is important for an individual that he shou!d not con- 
ceive himself merely as a member of an aggregate, capable of 
benefiting or injuring by his actions other individuals as such, 
but also as a member of a body formed of individual human 
beings bound into a whole by complex mutual relations; a 
whole of which the parts, whether individuals or groups, have 
functions diverse and mutually dependent. Adopting this 
conception, he will, whatever view he takes of the ultimate 
ethical end, judge actions largely by their effect in promoting 
or impeding the coherent and harmonious co-operation of dif- 
ferent organs of society, and in strengthening or weakening 
habits and sentiments that tend to the efficient performance 
of social functions. 

All this is highly important. But some writers seem drawn 
by the interest of the novel conception to regard it as supply- 
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ing a complete determinant of duty. That is, it seems to be 
supposed that adequate guidance to particular duties is given 
in all cases by the facts of social relations. “ A man,” it is said, 
“ finds himself as a member of a society in certain relations to 
other human beings. He is son, brother, husband and father, 
neighbor, citizen. These relations are all facts, and his duties 
lie in fulfilling the claims that are essential parts of these rela- 
tions.” Now, no doubt the claims or conscious expectations 
connected with these relations, and the common recognition 
of these claims by other members of the society than those 
primarily concerned are important social facts. But it can 
hardly be maintained that it is an absolute duty to fulfil all 
such expectations, as they are to a certain extent vague, vary- 
ing, liable to conflict with each other, sometimes unreasonable, 
sometimes sanctioned by custom but by custom “ more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance.” In short, so far 
as these claims are actual facts they are not indisputably valid 
and do not form a harmonious system, and the study of them 
as facts does not give a criterion of their validity and a means 
of eliminating conflict. In considering which of the demands 
made on us by our fellow-men have to be satisfied and which 
repudiated, and, when two conflicts, which is to be postponed, 
we require a system of principles of right conduct which the 
study of social facts as such cannot alone give, but which it is 
the business of ethics to give. 

On the other hand, just as this wide and quasi-architectonic 
use of sociological conception in ethics leads to a mistaken 
attempt to get the ideal out of the actual, so the converse 
influence of ethics on sociology leads to equally mistaken 
attempts to get the ideal into the actual,—ze., to predict a 
future state of society in harmony with ethical ideas without 
any adequate support in scientific induction from the known 
facts of past social evolution. 

In criticising this “ evolutionary optimism,” as we may call 
it, 1 ought to explain that I am not opposing optimism as a 
philosophical doctrine. I am not myself an optimist; but I 
have a great respect for the belief that, in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, the world now in process of evolution, is ulti- 
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mately destined to reveal itself as perfectly free from evil and 
the best possible world. What I would urge is that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, this belief should be kept as a 
theological doctrine, or, if you like, a philosophical postulate, 
and that it should not be allowed to mix itself with the process 
of scientific inference to the future from the past. 

The sociologist who brings his optimism into his socio- 
logical reasonings must, I think, find the tendency almost 
irresistible to give a one-sided prominence to those facts in the 
past history of society which make for a favorable view of its 
future progress and to ignore those facts which make for the 
opposite conclusion. It is only in this way that I can account 
for Mr. Spencer’s belief, regarded by him as a strictly scien- 
tific inference from a survey of historical facts, that the evolu- 
tion of human society will ultimately bring about a condition 
of social relations in which the voluntary actions of normal 
human beings will produce “ pleasure unalloyed by pain any- 
where.” And, similarly, I think that his hypothetical conclu- 
sion that “there needs but a continuance of absolute peace 
externally and a vigorous insistance on non-aggression inter- 
nally to insure the moulding of men into a form naturally 
characterized by all the virtues” has not really been reached 
by a strictly sociological method; but that the sociological 
reasoning which has led him to it has been influenced and 
modified throughout by an individualistic ideal formed prior 
to systematic sociological study. 

I seem to find this confusing effect of “evolutionary opti- 
mism” in an even more extreme though vaguer form in a 
good deal of popular discourse about progress. The believer 
in a good time coming often seems inclined to believe that 
what is coming is good because it is coming, no less than that 
what is good is coming because it is good. Now, granting 
the latter proposition to be well founded, it does not in any 
way imply the former; granting that man is destined to unal- 
loyed bliss, still his road to this bright goal may be in parts 
very devious and distressful ; and some of the most distressful 
turns that would otherwise be found in it may be avoidable 
evils, but only avoidable by vigorous resistance to present 
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tendencies of change. This seems obvious enough: but it is 
an obvious truth which is liable to be missed because the 
opposite error is not explicitly propounded, but lurks in a 
vague acquiescence in the drift of events. 
H. SipGwick. 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AS A RELIGION. 


THE nations of the ancient world—Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Romans—drew no line of demarcation between re- 
ligious and political life, between Church and State. In all of 
them, the gods were members of the State, and the service 
due to them was a State function. They could form no con- 
ception of a State without gods and worship; and no one 
could be a member of the State without worshipping its gods. 
A man going beyond the limits of a god’s territory could not 
worship him. David could not worship Yahweh, when driven 
out from his “ inheritance” (1 Sam. xxvi. 19). Individuals who 
sought to disown the gods of their nation were often punished 
with death. This was the case with Socrates in Athens, and 
with many Jews and Christians under the Roman empire. 

Two things resulted from this, one good and one evil: (1) 
there was in the lives of the ancient peoples a unity, a whole- 
ness, to which modern life is a stranger; (2) there was absent 
from their lives the universalism, the cosmopolitanism, with 
which ours are familiar. The exclusiveness of nationalism 
forbade universality of religion. It was only through the 
separation of the two that religion could become universal. 
As far as the Western world is concerned, this separation first 
took place among the Jews, and through the agency of their 
prophets. It is in Amos, the earliest of the writing prophets, 
that we first find the conception of a universal god, not ex- 
clusively bound up with a single people, but extending his 
care to all peoples and to all the earth, However much 
Israel might claim to be, in a special sense, the chosen son of 
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that god, this conception necessarily broke the bond between 
nationalism and religion. While the former remained partial, 
the latter became universal. In the struggle between the uni- 
versal religion of the prophets and the partial nationalism of 
the Hebrew people, the latter succumbed, and the former rose 
on its ruins. The Jews, after the captivity, formed a Church, 
whose very nature it is to be universal, and not a nation. 
For long ages, indeed, they failed to realize this, and did their 
best to be an exclusive nation, and it was only in Christianity, 
with its epochal “ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” that religion 
at last became universal, separating itself from the State, and 
standing, as something higher and more commanding, over 
against it. It then connected itself with certain universal ten- 
dencies that had been growing up among the Greeks and 
Romans, and, in great measure, disowned the State altogether. 
The State, at best, was allowed the control of things temporal, 
while the Church claimed for herself all authority in things 
eternal. This arrangement might have been almost unob- 
jectionable, if the temporal had been regarded as an essential 
and legitimate phase of the eternal; but, for reasons of an 
historic, we might almost say, accidental, sort, the eternal 
was set over against the temporal, as something alien to it, 
and the latter regarded as a fallen and evil condition. The 
life of the world was a life of sin, and the function of the 
Church, of religion, was to redeem man from that world. In 
the fourth century of our era, a bold attempt was made to 
combine the universal Roman State with the universal or 
catholic Christian religion, and, at the first glance, we might 
imagine this eminently feasible. Why should not Christianity 
bear the same relation to the Roman State that the religion 
of Zeus and Athena had borne to the Athenian republic? 
That was what the men of the time asked themselves; and 
they answered, There is no reason. But there was the very 
best of reasons. The attempt had come too late. The Chris- 
tianity of the fourth century was utterly unfitted to enter into 
any such relation, and just for the reason already mentioned. 
As a supernatural system, aiming to train men for a super- 
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natural life, and despising the natural life of States, it harbored 
in its bosom a secret hostility to all that these represented. 
If it combined with the empire, it was with the hope of ulti- 
mately mastering and suppressing it, and advancing its own 
claim to govern the world by denying it. While in the east- 
ern half of the Roman empire it failed in this, and became 
mainly a corroding and demoralizing influence, in the western 
half it virtually succeeded, and turned the pagan naturalism 
of old Rome into a mystic supernaturalism. The city that 
had tried to conquer the world for an orderly earthly life now 
tried to conquer it for a superhuman life in the heavens. The 
natural, indeed, could not be suppressed; but it was discred- 
ited and neglected in favor of the supernatural. Religion, 
instead of being that side of human life which connected it 
with higher powers, and so completed it, became a means for 
rising above human life altogether. 

This is the view of religion that pervaded the entire Middle 
Age, and that is most generally accepted even in our own 
time. According to it, this life is a mere probation, in which 
we bear a cross, in order that we may wear a crown in a 
world to come. Here the toil, yonder the reward. Here 
virtue, yonder bliss. Virtue, goodness, are not their own re- 
ward, but merely a means to something more desirable. And 
the virtues that contribute most to the desired end are not 
the civic and social ones, temperance, fortitude, wisdom, and 
justice, but faith, hope, love, and the performance of ritual ob- 
servances. Indeed, and especially under Protestantism, faith 
came to be regarded as the one redeeming virtue. “ By faith 
ye shall be saved.” Civic life is common and profane; only 
churchly life is elevated and sacred. 

Obviously enough, this is a very unhappy outcome, dividing 
human life against itself, and discrediting the more immediate 
portion of it. And yet it was perhaps necessary. If human 
life, as a civic and religious whole, could not be elevated into 
universality, it was surely well that, at least, one side of it, 
the religious, should be so elevated, with the possibility of 
drawing the other after it. Catholic Christianity had, and has, 
this great merit: it aims at universality, and opens up universal 
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vistas. Its great demerit was, and is, its failure to rehabilitate 
civic life. It either drew a sharp distinction between Church 
and State, or else strove to overbear the latter altogether. It 
utterly failed to restore in universal form that complete and 
harmonious unity of civic and religious life which had ex- 
isted, in partial form, in the ancient States. And the reason 
of this was that it drew a sharp and harsh line of distinction 
between human or temporal life, on the one hand, and 
divine or eternal life, on the other, bringing them together 
only through a miracle. God, uncreated and eternal, is alto- 
gether different from man, created and temporal, and the two 
are united only by the miracle of the Incarnation. Man is not 
essentially divine. He has none of the divine attributes,—self- 
existence, eternity, freedom. Human life, with its social rela- 
tions, is not divine life, but rather something that has to 
disappear before divine life. In a word, social life, with its 
domestic, social, economic, political, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal interests, is not religious, and the man who perfectly per- 
forms his part in that life may be an altogether irreligious man, 
unless he holds certain supernatural beliefs, and takes part in 
church services. 

So long as the Church was stronger than the State, she was 
able, in large measure, to subordinate, or even to suppress, all 
that the latter stood for; but, in these later centuries, the con- 
dition of things has been reversed, and now the State is 
asserting herself against the Church, saying to her, You 
wished to stand apart from me, and apart you shall stand. 
Especially is this true of our nation, which, as a nation, 
ignores the Church, and even goes so far as to forbid her to 
teach her doctrines in the public schools. The public schools 
of the United States are, on the whole, civic, not religious, in- 
stitutions. We are very apt to rejoice at this condition of 
things, and to regard ourselves as superior to other nations, 
in having completely separated Church and State; but, though 
this may be admitted, it is surely not the highest condition 
of things. Anything that divides up human life, and bases 
one part of it upon one set of principles and another upon 
another, cannot but be hurtful. Indeed, the result is that our 
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civic life has ceased to be religious, and our religious life lacks 
content. There is not much human life in our pulpits, and 
not much religion in our legislatures. Our religion is not 
patriotic, our patriotism not religious. 

The simple fact is: there is an utter incompatibility between 
the principles of our religion and those of our State, and it is 
this, and this alone, that justifies us in separating Church and 
State, and extruding religion from our public schools. There 
could be no reason for dealing so unhandsomely with a relig- 
ion based upon the same principles as the State, and rein- 
forcing them. In a word, while religion derives all authority 
from God, our State derives all authority from man. The one 
is based upon supernatural revelation, the other upon natural 
reason. Between these two things there is no compromise 
possible. We are vainly trying to serve two masters, and fail- 
ing in the attempt. This becomes most painfully manifest 
when we try to find a rational basis for ethics to teach in our 
schools. We cannot have recourse to supernaturalism, and 
we can find nothing available in a reason which relegates all 
questions regarding man’s spiritual nature and his destiny to 
supernaturalism for solution. Thus we are forced into a posi- 
tion of being compelled to teach children to be good, without 
being able to tell them what good is, and why they should be 
good. We can, at best, show them why they should be 
prudent. 

In this condition of things there arises a very grave question, 
Can this division between the two sides of our life continue 
indefinitely, or must we try, in some way, to reconcile them ? 
That the division cannot continue is, I think, obvious; it is 
leaving us without a rational ground for ethics, a rational hope 
for the highest aspirations of humanity. We must, therefore, 
try to bring the two sides of our life into harmony. 

Now this can be done in either of two ways. We may 
either seek to adapt our State and social life to supernatural 
religion, as the New England Puritans did, and as the Roman 
Catholics and all persons who desire to see God acknowledged 
in our Constitution, would wish to do; and then we should 
have to abandon our present position, and look to God as the 
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source of all authority, as the Middle Age did; or we may 
abandon the supernatural altogether, and discover a religion 
in the principles upon which our civic life rests; and then our 
nation will itself become a religious institution, and our civic 
life a religious life. I think there is no possibility of our ever 
adopting the former alternative. There remains, therefore, 
only the latter. We must find a religion in our civic prin- 
ciples and aims. The only question that remains is, whether 
it is possible to do so. Do these principles lend themselves 
to a religious interpretation? I think they do; but, before 
this can be made clear, we must fully understand what is 
meant by “religion.” This we must now attempt. 

How many definitions of religion have been given, and how 
hard it is to find one that covers all the facts, is well known. 
Those who insist upon considering a god necessary to relig- 
ion are forced to deny that name to Buddhism, Jainism, and 
to all the many forms of fetichism and animism. The only 
definition that seems to me to cover the whole ground is this: 
Religion is a belief or theory of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment or to the universe, with action based on that belief or 
theory. Of course, if the universe is regarded as a mere 
phenomenon or creation of God, or an instrument in the 
hands of gods, then, of course, but only then, religion will in- 
clude God or gods. If this definition be accepted, we have 
now to ask: Do the fundamental principles of our nation im- 
ply a theory of the universe and man’s relation to it, a theory 
fitted to furnish sanctions for a course of moral action ? 

In order the better to bring out these principles, it will be 
useful to contrast them with the principles of the old religion 
with which they are incompatible. According to that religion 
there is an omnipotent God, who created all things and all 
spirits, and of whom, therefore, they are mere phenomena, 
dependent entirely upon his good pleasure. Under such cir- 
cumstances, man can have no independence, no existence of 
his own. He cannot be the ultimate source of anything, 
good or evil. He has no moral life, for that is possible only 
for a being who is the primal cause of his own actions. 
His existence, of whatever sort it may be, is a mere act of 
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divine favor, we might even say, of divine caprice. If God 
chooses to give him a happy phenomenality, well and good; 
if not, no complaint can be raised against him. He may do 
what he will with his own, or, rather, with himself, for a 
creation out of nothing contains nothing but himself. Job, 
amid unspeakable tortures, demands justice of God, based 
upon a well-grounded conviction of his own righteousness ; 
but, on recognizing God’s nature and his own, he is fain to 
say, “I had heard of thee with the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth thee: therefore I retract and repent in dust and 
ashes.” He retracts all claim to justice, as he ought, being 
what he is. This is the attitude of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, equally. In such a system there can be no question 
where the source of all authority lies. It lies with the source 
of all action, in God. He is all in all. Man, being a mere 
phenomenon, whose reality is God, can find peace only ina 
recognition of this, in a laying aside of the delusion that he- 
is anything in himself, and losing himself in his source. Asa 
modern poet has put it, Life is 


“The dream of a drop that hath withdrawn it 
From the primal fount, as itself were something.” 


It is true that only the profound thinkers have recognized this 
to be the meaning of the old religion,—the Origens, St. 
Bernards, St. Bonaventuras, and the like; and it is also true 
that only a few logical minds, like Augustine, Calvin, and 
Jonathan Edwards, have seen that it involved fatalism, com- 
plete absence of free-will. 

It is upon this view of man’s nature and relations that all 
the governments, as well as all the religions, of the Old World 
are founded, and, though some of them are departing from it, 
they have to belie their first principles in so doing. In con- 
tradistinction to all these, our government is founded upon 
the principle that the source of all authority lies.in man him- 
self; that he is an original source of action, responsible for 
his own deeds, The question is, Can any religion be based 
on this principle ? 

The framers of our. Constitution “ builded better than they 
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knew.” They laid the only possible foundation for a free 
government, and yet they did not fully realize all that was 
implied in their work. Indeed, few people realize it even 
now,—realize that these men were sweeping away the very 
foundation of old religions and governments, and substituting 
for it another; that they were removing the groundwork of 
tyranny and laying the groundwork of freedom and ethical 
life. But so it was. Assume that men are the source of 
authority. It follows at once that they must be free; for that 
which is unfree, that which is compelled by necessity, cannot 
be the source of anything. The source will lie in that which 
exercises the compulsion. That which is necessitated from 
within, if such a thought be thinkable, may be the source of 
power, but not of authority. I may be carried out to sea by 
a flood, but I do not therefore acknowledge any authority on 
the part of the flood. On the contrary, I may refuse to obey 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience, but I cannot well 
dispute its authority. That which has authority, then, is free. 
But that which is free must have its being in itself; must be 
eternal and indestructible. It cannot be created, for that 
which is created has its being in, and derives its nature from, 
that which creates it. If we are created by God, then, as 
Paul says, “in him we live, and move, and are” (Acts xvii. 
28) ; in the last resort, He is “all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 28). We 
are nothing but mere phenomena. But if we, as free beings, 
must necessarily be uncreated and eternal, every one of us, to 
what sort of world does this introduce us? Obviously to a 
world composed of a multitude of beings existing in and 
through themselves, beings whom no one can destroy or 
really harm. We are eternal and self-existent, or we are not 
free at all. This is an utterly different world from that which 
underlies the old religions and states. Can there be religion 
in such a world? If religion consists in the worship of a 
creating God by his creatures, then, of course, no. But this 
is not necessarily the definition of religion, as we have seen. 
Religion is any belief or theory of man’s relation to his 
environment, or to the universe, the largest possible environ- 
ment, with action based on such belief or theory. If the 
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world consists of a multitude of spiritual beings related to 
each other through mutual activity, and finding their well- 
being in such activity—and we have seen that only on this 
supposition is there any moral world at all,—then the ques- 
tion of questions is, How shall this activity be regulated so as 
to produce the greatest amount of well-being, the last word 
being taken in its literal meaning ? And the answer will ex- 
press the religion of the future. It will be, in the deepest 
sense, the religion of democracy, as over against the old 
religion of monarchy. F 

The ideal of our American democracy is an association of 
essentially equal beings endeavoring, through each other, to 
attain the greatest amount of being, that is of knowledge, of 
affection and of will, with whatever is included, as condition 
or result, in these. This is, in the best sense, well-being. 
Now, if this ideal has any justification, it must be because it 
represents the order of the world and its aim. The world 
must be fundamentally a democracy, and its end must be an 
association such as has been described. But this is just the 
world which we have found to be alone moral. American 
democracy, therefore, gives the true basis for morality, which 
is, after all, the chief element of every worthy religion. 

Here we must introduce another idea, to which the modern 
world has given prominence, viz., that of evolution. Just 
as the old monarchic idea of the world is correlated with a 
doctrine of creation, so the modern democratic idea is corre- 
lated with a doctrine of evolution. According to the former, 
the Primal One created the atoms, or individuals, of which the 
world is composed, and superintends their growth ; according 
to the latter, the Primal Many are uncreated and unfold through 
union with each other. In both ideas the One and the Many 
are involved. 

The doctrine of evolution, though now accepted by almost 
every educated man and woman, labors, thus far, under certain 
disadvantages, not very different from those attaching to the 
other doctrine. (1) It does not tell us what it is that evolves, 
nor why it evolves,—evolution is accepted, like creation, as a 
brute fact. (2) It does not enable us to pass from the inani- 
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mate to the animate. (3) It does not bridge over the gulf 
between the natural and the ethical. (4) It does not show us 
any satisfactory goal for evolution. 

One of the most popular evolutionists (Drummond) says, 
“No living thinker has yet found it possible to account 
for evolution. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s famous definition of 
evolution as ‘a change from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity through contin- 
uous differentiations and integrations’ is simply a summary of 
results, and throws no light on ultimate causes.” Another 
(Weismann) tells us that “behind the co-operating forces of 
nature, which aim at a purpose, we must admit a cause . 
inconceivable in its nature, of which we can only say with 
certainty that it must be theological,”—a statement which at 
once lands us in miraculism and agnosticism. I need not 
occupy time by quoting admissions of the other three defects. 
They are readily to be found. Suffice it to say that evolution, 
thus far, is a mere “summary of results,” not an explanation 
of anything. It has neither beginning nor end. The truth is, 
as the quotation from Weismann shows, it is tacked on to 
some sort of agnosticism or old-fashioned theology. 

Now, it seems to me that, given the view of the world 
which I have shown to underlie our democracy, it is possible 
to remedy all these defects, fill all these gaps, and make of 
evolution a completely satisfactory theory of the world and of 
life. Instead of saying, as has been said heretofore, that the 
world starts with an inscrutable God, inscrutable atoms, or 
an inscrutable ether, not one of which can identify itself with 
our intelligence, and so be known, our theory says that the 
world consists of a multitude of sentient individuals or atoms, 
whose unity is their sentience, and that these are essentially 
related to each other through desire. Sentience and desire 
are two aspects of the same fundamental fact. There is no 
desire without sentience, and no sentience without desire. 
Given a multitude of such individuals, the world can be 
fully explained, and faith and agnosticism rendered unneces- 


sary. 
It will be perhaps said, But your fundamental sentiences 
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are as purely an assumption as the old gods, atoms, etc. I 
reply, No, and that for four reasons: (1) Because, in saying 
that sentience is fundamental, I am only saying that what the 
world is now, it always has been. The world, as I know it, 
and I can speak of no other, is merely a total of feelings 
arranged, grouped, and classified. (2) Because it is impossible 
to conceive any prime mover other than desire. (3) Because 
there is no desire but for that which is, in some degree, felt. 
(4) Because, inasmuch as feeling is the only thing that com- 
pletely penetrates itself, it is the only world principle that can 
save us from agnosticism. Will, which some would substitute 
for it, is entirely ineffective. These seem sufficient reasons 
for assuming that the world is at bottom a democracy of feel- 
ings or, more strictly, of desiderant feelings. Atoms them- 
selves, matter itself, in so far as we could know them, would 
have to be groups of feelings. Feeling is more primitive than 
matter, which, as far as we know it, is composed of feelings. 
We now arrive at this conclusion: The only possible com- 
pletely intelligible and moral world is a world composed of 
essentially distinct feelings or sentiences (we must not say 
“sentient beings,” because the being must be essentially per- 
meable by feeling), interrelated through action and passion, two 
forms of feeling, and yet fundamentally impenetrable to each 
other. And, indeed, this is the world that we really find our- 
selves in, or in ourselves. I can feel your action, and you can 
feel mine; but my feeling, or the feeling which I am, is utterly 
opaque to you, and the feeling which you are to me. I can 
learn that you have a toothache, and even understand it, if I 
have had one as a modification of my own feeling; but I can 
never feel the toothache which you feel. As sentient and de- 
siring subjects we are absolutely impenetrable to each other, 
and, in so far, we are hypotheses to each other. That is the 
price we pay for being realities, eternal realities, if you will. 
If you could feel my feelings, we should be merged into one, 
and both cease to be individuals. This does not lead to agnos- 
ticism, as might seem at first sight. There is nothing in you 
that I may not know, if you choose to be communicative ; 
but your feelings I can never feel. So far, happily, we must 
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be eternally agnostics. That is the price of our being any- 
thing at all. 

In a world, then, such as we have attempted to describe, 
what does evolution mean? It means the persistent desire 
of all sentient individuals to find satisfaction by acting upon, 
and being acted upon by, other individuals. It is this action 
and reaction that produces the world, which, as we have seen, 
is entirely made up of such sensible actions and reactions. 
Beings are more highly evolvec in proportion as they are 
related to other beings, or in proportion as they have larger 
worlds. My world is the sum of the beings to whom I am 
related by feeling and desire, or, to name the more developed 
forms of these, by knowledge, love, and will. The oyster and 
the microbe are less developed than we are, because they 
have narrower relations and a smaller world. And we may 
even go below the microbe. The so-called inanimate world 
is what it is, because the sentient individuals who compose it 
have but the most beggarly and unchanging relations to each 
other. They seem to have but one fixed feeling, so that they 
do but one thing. This is the reason why physicists can treat 
the laws of nature as unchangeable, why exact physical science 
is possible. In proportion as beings develop and have larger 
worlds, the less possible is a predictive science of them. We 
can foretell the phases of the moon, but not those of nations 
or of men. 

It is possible, then, to explain the whole course of evolution 
as ‘the result of the interaction of innumerable sentient indi- 
viduals, each endeavoring to find satisfaction, or, which is the 
same thing, to enlarge its world, by entering into more exten- 
sive and profound relations with other individuals, and then 
transmitting its results to its posterity. It is in this way that 
the atoms or molecules of matter are formed, and that they 
combine and cohere into bodies or material masses. It is in 
this way, as desires grew more varied and less stable, that 
living protoplasm, which, as Huxley says, lives only by 
dying, is formed, and from it, by the same process, are 
evolved all the forms of life. The world is essentially indi- 
vidual and essentially social. The ultimate elements are essen- 
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tially individual, their evolution, their progress towards well- 
being, is entirely due to social interaction, and is greater as 
that deepens and widens. If it is objected that of the passage 
fron the inanimate and inorganic to the animate and organic, 
science, thus far, teaches us nothing, one may reply with Hux- 
ley : “ If it were given me to look beyond the abyss of geologi- 
cally recorded time to the still more remote period when the 
earth was passing through physical and chemical conditions 
which it can no more see again than a man can recall his infancy, 
I should expect to be a witness of the evolution of living 
protoplasm from not living matter.” Or again, “ With organic 
chemistry, molecular physics, and physiology yet in their in- 
fancy, and every day making prodigious strides, I think it 
would be the height of presumption for any man to say that 
the conditions under which matter assumes the properties we 
call ‘ vital’ may not some day be artificially brought together.” 
Indeed, this expectation is raised to a certainty when we 
realize that all matter is essentially feeling, and nothing but 
feeling, however inert and unconscious certain portions of it 
may seem, “ Vivre, c'est sentir,’ says Cabanis. tre, c'est 
sentir, 1 should say, for the reason that it is utterly impossible 
to conceive being as anything else. That which is not feeling 
is to us nothing, and must forever be nothing. One thing is 
certain: that which is not, in its nature, feeling can never be 
roused into feeling; for only that which feels can be roused 
at all. 

I repeat, then, the world view that underlies our democracy 
and justifies it is this: The world is composed of, and created 
by, an innumerable multitude of sentient individuals, eagerly 
tending to, or desiring, satisfaction, which they can find only 
through each other. In the process of this insatiable desire, 
they unite their activities to form, first, brute matter so-called, 
then protoplasm, then all the forms of plant life, then all the 
forms of animal life, culminating, so far as we know, in man. 
Mere immediate feeling at the same time passes into conscious 
feeling, and consciousness is, on the whole, memory. To be- 
come conscious of any feeling, I must refer it to groups of 
remembered feelings. That is, the very meaning of conscious- 
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ness, which seems to be an attribute of animal, as distinguished 
from vegetable, life. Consciousness, finally, passes over into 
self-consciousness, or awareness that all feelings are modifi- 
cations of one fundamental feeling, now called an Zgo or /. 
The Ego, having thus come to recognize itself, begins to take 
itself into its own hands, so to speak, and to classify its feelings. 
appending to them tickets or symbols, usually of a vocal sort. 
Thus language arises, and, with it, the possibility of a boundless 
career. Language, we are wont to say, expresses thought; 
but the categories of thought are merely so many distinctions 
between groups of feelings. Apart from these they are noth- 
ing; with these, everything; for, as we have seen, the world 
is merely groups of feelings distinguished,—my world, groups 
of my feelings, or modifications of the fundamental feeling or 
sensibility which I am. I need not add that my body, that 
medium of activity and sensibility, is, in the last analysis, only 
a group of my feelings. I cannot imagine a more foolish in- 
version of fact than to say that thought and feeling are func- 
tions of matter, since matter itself is nothing but thought and 
feeling, or feeling differentiated by thought. 

With the rise of self-consciousness, or, let us say at once, 
of human beings, two new phenomena arise,—religion and 
ethics. The former is man’s attempt to deal with the sub- 
human world so as to draw the greatest satisfaction from it; 
the latter his attempt to deal with the human world for the 
same purpose. They, of course, merge with each other, tor 
the reason that the agencies in the subhuman world are, at first, 
naturally conceived under human form. The earliest religion 
is pure superstition, which only slowly yields to natural science. 
As we all know, it has not yet entirely yielded, and the fault 
lies largely with natural science, which has not yet clearly 
seen its own implications. But all natural science grows out 
of superstition, astronomy out of astrology, chemistry out 
of alchemy, and so on. It is important to notice that religion 
was originally non-ethical and ethics non-religious. How they 
gradually approached, we shall see. 

In their endeavor to find satisfaction through each other, 
through mutual help and association, men formed societies, 
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and ethical life began. Ethics is altogether a social affair. It 
is simply the principle of evolution, as social, become conscious 
of itself. Having advanced by instinct till they could advance 
no farther, men became self-conscious, and entered into ethical 
relations, adopting rules and regulations, which all virtually 
agreed to follow for the general good. Self-consciousness and 
ethical freedom appear at the point where man’s world becomes 
so complicated as to demand a choice on the basis of past 
experience. The rules and regulations are enforced partly by 
use and wont, and partly by religious sanctions, that is, fear 
of the powers of nature, regarded as human in character. In 
this way religion came to be mixed up with ethics, and, in 
proportion as it did so, the service of the powers or gods be- 
came ethical, and men were regarded as standing in direct 
relation to them. There is hardly any greater event in 
human history than the passage from natural to ethical re- 
ligion. It is especially marked in the case of the Hebrews. 
The old Hebrew religion was purely natural. Yahweh was 
a storm-god, just as the other gods, borrowed from the Ca- 
naanites, were gods of fertility. Such gods were, of course, 
worshipped with sacrifices and rejoicings, about which there 
is nothing ethical. It was the prophets who banished the 
fertility-gods, with their obscene rites, and raised the cruel 
Yahweh to the position of an ethical god, who desired mercy 
and not sacrifice. Then religion and ethics were united, 
the latter deriving its strongest sanctions from the former. 
Men were called upon to be moral, because moral life was 
pleasing to God, and called down his blessing. 

The Hebrews themselves, indeed, while a nation, never suc- 
ceeded in rising permanently above natural religion, with its 
sacrificial system: that was left for Christianity, which is, par 
excellence, an ethical religion, based on religious sanctions. 
Along with it go later Judaism and Islam. All these, though 
practically abandoning the sacrificial system, still consider a 
special ritual due to God,—this ritual being the humanized 
remnant of the old nature-sacrifice. In none of them are the 
demands of God satisfied by ethical life alone. Indeed, such 
life is frequently contemned in comparison with ritual and 
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faith. Cardinal Newman, in one of his sermons, and Henry 
Drummond, in his “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
make a great deal of this distinction, denying salvation to 
mere virtue.* 

It is very obvious, nowadays, that ethics based upon a re- 
ligion of this sort is not, strictly speaking, ethics at all, but 
mere prudence, which is virtuous only because it expects a 
reward other than virtue itself. 

To put this matter briefly : Man, on reaching self-conscious- 
ness, sought to relate himself favorably to his fellow-men and 
to the sub-human world, gradually finding his sanctions for his 
behavior to the former in fear of the agencies controling the 
latter. Though these agencies came, more and more, to be 
endowed with human virtues, they never altogether lost their 
natural character, or ceased to inspire fear and hope, so that 
virtue based on these sanctions never really rose to the dignity 
of free virtue. At last the natural agencies, having been 
found to make a single manifold world, were united into one, 
and Monotheism was the result,—One God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth. So much, however, was he 
still a nature-god, that he had to be supplemented by a Son 
to redeem man from natural into ethical life, and a Holy Spirit 
to keep him ethical. At the same time, the breach between 
religion and ethics was never entirely healed. They continued 
to be represented by different institutions,—the former by the 
Church, the latter by the State; and though the Church tried 
to absorb the State, it never succeeded in so doing. Its terrors 
and its tyrannies proved invain. The State at last asserted its 
independence, and the Church was made a matter of individual 
choice. This meant that free inquiry and choice should take 


* « Ei non peccaro; e s’elli hanno mercedi 
Non basta, perché non ebber battesmo 
Ch’é parte della fede che tu credi: 
E se furon dinanzi al Cristianesmo, 
Non adorar debitamente Dio, 
E di questi cotai son io medesmo. 
Per tai difette, e non per altro rio, 
Semo perduti.” 
DanTE, Hell, IV., 34 sg. 
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the place of supernatural fear and authority. The result of 
this free inquiry was science, an inquiry into the true nature 
and origin of the world and of man. This science, though it 
has made rapid strides in the last three hundred years, is only 
just beginning. Nevertheless, we can see that every step it 
takes is a step away from the theology that underlies the old 
religion. Whoever wishes to see the proofs of this may read 
Professor White’s “ History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology.” 

And now the old supernatural, monarchic religion has 
passed away, or is rapidly passing away, along with the in- 
stitutions founded upon it, and is giving place to a religion of 
democracy, which finds its highest expression, so far, in this 
great republic, which, in its Constitution, acknowledges no 
God, but finds the source of all authority in man. 

It is, no doubt, at first, a little startling to think of our 
government, our national ideal, as a religion: we are so accus- 
tomed to think of religion as something quite distinct from 
the profane State. But this is mere prejudice, born of tradi- 
tional notions. A religion is that which places us in such 
harmony with our environment that we attain the highest 
possible development or satisfaction,—development in knowl- 
edge, love, and will. But surely no institution was ever better 
calculated for this than our republic. Does it not make possi- 
ble, as never before, the highest manhood? Does it not leave 
us free to grow to our full height? Does it not furnish us with 
opportunities for enlightenment and education, such as no 
other religion ever offered? Does it not secure us life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness? Does it not promote free 
inquiry into the meaning of life, and encourage the greatest in- 
dividual initiative? Does it not encourage the growth of the 
social spirit, and of the consciousness that we are, so to speak, 
members one of another? Does it not promote the deepest 
and most extensive humanity? Compare our treatment of 
Cuba with that of Armenia by the nations of Europe! Can 
any religion do more than this? Has any religion ever done 
so much? It is interesting to observe that the nations of Europe 
are slowly coming to the conviction that our education is the 
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only one that really makes men. You will no doubt recall 
the recent book of M. Demolins on the Superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

But, under the influence of old notions regarding the nature 
of religion, some will perhaps say that our American ideal 
lacks two of the essentials of religion: it supplies no god, 
and promises no immortality. The answer is, that the old ex- 
ternal god, an autocratic spirit among spirits, being incompati- 
ble with freedom and ethical life, finds no justification for 
continued existence as a factor in thought, and must be replaced 
by the perpetual divinity of every one of us. God is not a 
being reflecting barbaric splendor from a cloudy throne, to 
awe a race of helpless, cringing sycophants, but the sense of 
right and the strength of will enthroned in every human soul. 
"HOog &8paxw daipwy, said Herakleitos long ago. Our Ameri- 
can ideal, in truth, gives us the only God about whom there 
can be no doubt, the God whom each one of us knows as the 
deepest impulse in his own soul. And as to immortality, the 
religion of Americanism is the only one that makes it a cer- 
tainty. In the old religion, it was a hope, a matter of faith. 
It was held that God, by a pure act of grace, would accord 
an eternal life of weal for a small number, and of woe for a 
large one, of phenomenal beings, who had no claim to justice 
or pity. That was surely a poor outlook,—immortality not 
certain ; and, if a fact, probably an eternity of misery. If the 
principles upon which American liberty rests are genuine, 
then immortality is the most certain thing in the world,—im- 
mortality for every living thing. If man is the source of 
authority, he is a moral being, and if he is a moral being, he 
is free. But a free being is necessarily self-subsistent ; for that 
which is not self-subsistent is subject to that which gives it 
subsistence. Thus, according to the principles of American- 
ism, man is free and immortal in his own right. No external 
power can annihilate or damn him. Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are his, for the acquiring, forever. 

I think, then, we may conclude, not only that Americanism 
is a religion, but that it is the noblest of all religions, that which 
best insures the realization of the highest manhood and woman- 
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hood, and points them to the highest goal,—a goal which it is 
their task throughout eternity to approach without reaching. 
It is a religion, too, that unifies our present life with eternal 
life, and identifies our civil with our religious life. It isa 
religion that can be taught to every human being, and that, 
when taught, will make all men brothers. It can be made the 
principle of ethical life in all its phases—domestic, social, and 
political. Religion need no longer be banished from our 
public schools, as a mere matter of individual opinion, when 
it is really the mainspring of social life. In teaching children 
to lead the life of true Americans, we shall be leading them in 
the paths of eternal life. 

We have still to inquire, What are the ideas and duties 
attaching to such a religion as we have tried to present? In 
speaking of the ideals, we need not stop to compare them with 
those of the old religion,—a lazy, useless heaven for a few, a 
restless and devouring hell for the many. The ideal of the 
future religion is perfectly simple. It is a social order of con- 
scious beings working with all their might for universal 
growth in knowledge, love, and will-power,—beings who find 
their bliss in each other’s society. Heaven is the ever-grow- 
ing unfolding of spirits through such pure and high intimacy. 
As to the duties of the religion of the future, they are very 
different from those of the religion of the past. The latter 
consisted chiefly in holding certain beliefs, taking part in cer- 
tain ceremonies or observances, and saving one’s own soul. 
If these things were done, the world might be left to the 
devil, who, indeed, was supposed to fall heir to the larger 
share of it, The duties of the religion to come will be 
summed up in a single precept: Do all that you can to raise 
yourself and every other human being to the greatest possible 
height of insight, of kindly, intelligent sympathy, and of help- 
fulness. Or, to put it negatively, Do your best to put an end 
to ignorance, prejudice, hatred, exclusiveness, weakness, self- 
ishness. That, indeed, is the whole duty of man. Jesus, 
borrowing two old Hebrew commandments, made it consist in 
loving God with all one’s powers, and one’s neighbor as one- 
self. The second commandment was often forgotten in the 
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vain attempt to obey the first, and, even though it had been 
obeyed, it was defective so long as love was not defined. We 
can to-day drop the first of these commands and define the 
second. Love must mean, not a mere feeling of attachment 
and desire of possession, but a desire and a determination to 
elevate its objects to the highest worth. Such objects will, of 
themselves, be lovable. In the old religion a great deal was 
said about self-sacrifice, until at last it came to be regarded as 
the chief virtue, which looked for a large reward in the life to 
come. “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” a 
good speculation, no doubt. In the future relation there will 
be no such thing. When it is felt and seen that the good of 
others is inseparably bound up with our own, that altruism 
is the most intelligent egoism, then we shall recognize that 
what we do for another we do for ourselves, and, further, that 
what we do for ourselves we do for all mankind. I cannot 
possibly become wiser, or more loving, or more energetically 
helpful, without being to that extent a blessing to my kind. 
And now for a closing remark. If our nature ever become 
conscious of what is involved in its first principles, and make 
them the basis of a religion, two great changes will come over 
us. (1) The present unbrothering, supernatural, world-de- 
spising religion of the churches will disappear, and the great 
edifices and uncounted wealth, which it now uses to misdirect 
men’s highest interests, will be used to elevate men to a higher 
sense of their duties in the present life, as that in which alone 
we at present have any duties. (2) The energies which are 
now wasted in the pursuit of worthless ends, pleasure, place, 
flattery, or of mere means to ends, wealth, possessions, dis- 
play, etc., will be directed towards the only end that is really 
worthy, and an end in itself,—to the elevation of mankind in 
the three attributes of spirit. The abandonment of a false 
and enslaving religion, and the direction of all our energies to 
the realization of a new one, reared on the foundation of our 
national life——these are the chief tasks of a century that is 
soon to open before us, Neither of them will be easy. Old 
superstitions die hard, and unreal ends that satisfy low and 
immediate appetites have a strong hold on the ordinary 
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human being; but they must in the long run give way before 
the growth of intelligence and good-will. Then the cruel 
distinction that has so long been drawn between civic and 
religious life, between the service of man and the service of God, 
will be blotted out, and it will be recognized that a noble civic 
life, which seeks the good of all, is the most religious ofall lives. 
Tuomas DAvIpDsON. 
New York. 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF CONSUMPTION. 


THE new stress laid upon consumption is one of the most 
significant changes in the treatment of economics in recent 
years. Long ago, indeed, Mr. Ruskin, himself taking up the 
older tradition, had declared that the study of spending was the 
most important branch of Political Economy ;* and as early 
as 1854 Le Play had published his great work, “ Les Ouvriers 
Européens,” in which “the workmen’s way of life and the 
budget of expenses” received at least as much attention as 
“the workmen’s means of living and the budget of receipts.” 
But both Mr. Ruskin and Le Play spoke to unbelieving 
generations; and by an irony of fate it was not the Ethical 
or Historical School of economists who were to bring con- 
sumption to its high place of honor, but the Austrian School, 
who arose as opponents of the German “ Historicals,” as 
masters in analytic reasoning, as defenders of the hypothetical, 
as advocates of “natural value,” and as restorers of an 
amended “economic man.” For the whole question of value 
was reopened; and as this centre-piece of economics was 
made to depend not upon cost but upon utility, it followed 
that the using of things rather than the making of them 
became the matter of prime importance. So Mr. Keynes tells 
us that a true theory of consumption is the keystone of po- 
litical economy; and economists are beginning to see, as 
Mr. Hobson bears witness, “that the prosperity of a country 





*** Crown of Wild Olive,’ p. 77. 
¢ ‘Scope and Method of Political Economy,” p. 107. 
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can be enhanced as much by educating the consumer as by 
improving the arts of the producer.” * 

It is not my business in this article to criticise the Austrian 
School and their brilliant following and its varieties in America, 
but much rather to thank them for the good service they have 
done in preparing the way for the complete ethical treatment 
of economics. For “the education of the consumer” has 
been one of the chief tasks of the moralists for several thou- 
sand years, as we may learn by looking at the Book of Prov- 
erbs, or St. Paul’s Epistles, or the “ Parson’s Tale” in Chaucer ; 
or by listening to any mission sermon in London or New 
York. 

But on no account let us compromise the ethical character 
of economics by any exaggeration; or forget that, because 
the moral aspect of consumption is our aim, there is also the 
technical aspect, not to be ignored, and indeed a needful pre- 
liminary to higher studies, somewhat as the Greek grammar 
and dictionary are preliminary to Homer and Aéschylus. 
Thus, in Mr. Hobson’s delightful volume, to which I have 
already referred, it seems confusing to say with Mr. Ruskin: 

“THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT LIFE. Life including all its 
powers of love, of joy, and of admiration.” f 

For beans and bacon seem in this way to get mixed up with 
parental love; and although in many a humble household the 
former may be the visible expression of the latter, and not 
forthcoming without it, still it would seem clearer to keep 
apart these two economic categories; nor again to say that it 
makes a marvellous difference in the true value—of beans and 
bacon—what kind of persons will get them,} for example, the 
idle apprentice of Hogarth’s illustrations, or the industrious. 
Such a dissolving of the material into the immaterial is 
wholly unnecessary to the ethical treatment of economics, 
and may lead us to curious results. So Herr Bohm Bawerk 
has pointed out how, according to Roscher’s terminology, an 





* « John Ruskin, Social Reformer,’ p. 96. 
+ Ibid., p. 78. 
{f Ibid., p. 97. 
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idle young debauchee would be a zealous producer of the 
personal goods of ease and satiety.* 

In the reaction, therefore, against materialistic and unethical 
economics let there be no loss of lucidity or balance of mind, 
no forgetfulness that technical and moral are not the same, or 
that there is a difference between consumption as the subject 
of rules of art and consumption as the subject of ethical 
judgments. 

It is, perhaps, still necessary to explain, though it has often 
been done before, that an art is (objectively) a body of rules 
or (subjectively) the knowledge of them, enabling us to reach 
some particular end, as building towns or bombarding them, 
rearing pheasants or cooking them, apart from any question 
of moral right or wrong. Hence it is premature or irrelevant, 
while we are considering the range of projectiles, to discuss 
the lawfulness of war ; or, while we are dealing with the proper 
protection of pheasants’ eggs, to urge the total impropriety 
of preserving game. Similarly in all the other arts—an almost 
innumerable multitude—the “ best” is what suits best the par- 
ticular end; and the “ right way” or “ wrong way” of making 
shoes or verses implies no moral approval or reprobation : the 


skilful cobbler may be a wife-beater, the great poet may be of 
lax morals; and again (no small mercy in these days) : 


“On peut étre honnéte homme, et faire mal des vers.”’ 


No doubt there is a certain analogy between particular aims 
and the general aim of life, between managing one’s cattle and 
managing one’s passions; and there can be manuals written 
how to learn virtue as well as how to learn book-keeping or 
Russian; and in fact the terms of art are often applied meta- 
phorically to morals. But at least for those who hold that 
oat-cake and honesty are incommensurable, that vice in a 
horse and vice in a man differ in kind, and that the moral 
sphere transcends the material, there is a fundamental difference 
between art with its adjective technical, and morality with its 
adjective ethical. 





* «* Positive Theory of Capital,” p. 44. 
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Now, starting with the mere art of consumption, and aiming 
at a mere satisfaction of wants, without any regard to their 
character, we find it by no means a simple matter to make the 
proper choice regarding food and drink, dwellings and furni- 
ture, fuel and light, clothing and washing, not to speak of 
amusement. Every household, high or low, is confronted 
with a series of technical problems: how, in each department 
of expense, to choose the quality and quantity of goods that 
will give the maximum result, and how to distribute expendi- 
ture among the departments so as to avoid in any either pleth- 
ora or atrophy. And, in fact, the mistakes made are innu- 
merable,—wasteful or unhealthy systems of diet, the wrong 
choice in dress, houses unsuitable in size or construction, 
superfluous or deficient furniture, costly recreations showing 
a balance rather of pain and exhaustion than of pleasure and 
refreshment. And the skill in the art of consumption is so 
various that, while some people always get “ good value” for 
their money, others spend twice as much with only half the 
result. 

These are indeed truisms ; and it has been observed before 
and after Shakespeare : 


‘* Foolery, foolery doth walk about the orb.’’ 


But we may profess assent to truisms without any real 
acceptance of their consequences; and, in fact,in England we 
endured for a century a political economy in flat contradic- 
tion to the truisms just repeated ; nor till recently, except in 
books little read, has any stress been laid on the portentous 
phenomenon of misdirected consumption, namely, that, as a re- 
sult of our competitive industrial system, it has become the 
interest of many producers and sellers to supply inferior goods, 
apparently cheap, but in reality, when duly weighed in the 
balance of cost and utility, incredibly dear. Hence the im- 
mense waste indicated by such phrases as jerry-built houses, 
scamped furniture, slop clothing ; hence the displacement of 
English wheat in bread-making by the drier foreign wheat, 
and of English produce by imported bacon, cheese, and tinned 
provisions ; not because the new goods were better for health 
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or nourishment,—they were worse,—but because more profit 
was got by intermediaries from their sale.* 

Mr. David Syme, though few listened to him in 1876, 
pointed out these truths, and cited Mr. Robert Dale Owen, 
who had declared about the middle of the century his firm 
belief that at that time “ purchasers of cotton, woollen, linen, 
and silk goods, of furniture, hardware, leather goods, and all 
other manufactured staples, lose, on the average, because of 
inferior quality, more than half of all the money they pay 
out.” 

Nor let it be thought that such misdirected consumption is 
a mere transfer of wealth from buyers to sellers. For, apart 
from any question of morals, there is a triple waste: the failure 
of purpose for the consumer far exceeds the filling of pockets 
for the buyer; the frequent repair or renewal absorbs labor 
and capital that else might be set free; and the debility, ill- 
ness, or death that might have been prevented by wholesome 
food, clothing, and dwellings, are a loss with scarce any even 
apparent compensation. And it is no explanation to say, even 
if it were true, that the cause of the mischief is “the insane 
craze of the public for cheapness,” or to complain of “the 
tyranny of the consumer.” For under the present conditions 
of industry, competitive, complicated, and world-wide, the 
public or the consumers are, ninety-nine per cent. of them, 
incapable of choosing the better in preference to the worse 
article; they lack time and knowledge, are not technical 
experts, have only the criteria of price and appearance to go 
by, and have no security if they pay more that they will get 
what in the end is really cheaper. And thus, what is known 
as “ Gresham's law,” that bad money drives out good money, 
can be extended; and we can affirm that in days of world- 
wide commerce and large-scale production, unless some pro- 
tection is given to good workmanship and sanitary products, 
inferior merchandise will drive out the superior. 





* See Lord Wantage’s testimony in the Economic Review, January, 1893; also 
D. Tallerman, “ Farm Produce Realisation,” 2d edit., 1893. 
+ “ Outlines of an Industrial Science, 1876,’ p. 170. 
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The reader will now perceive that we are rising from the 
low coast-land of technical calculations to the higher ground 
and purer air of moral judgments. For already he may have 
asked whether it is right to take advantage of the ignorance 
of buyers to sell boots that come to pieces in a month, or, if 
this is a dire necessity, lest all the custom go to the other 
boot-shop over the way, whether the body politic ought to 
allow such necessities to arise. Questions of this kind are 
highly pertinent, and illustrate the point for which I am con- 
stantly contending, that the economist is not like the teacher 
of any art, with whom moral philosophy is an irrelevance; 
and that though he is bound to pay constant attention to the 
rules of art, these technical prolegomena are after all only 
introductory and preparatory to his proper business, namely, 
the ethical inquiry that is to follow. He lives and breathes in 
a moral atmosphere; and if he dips into the great ocean of 
technical life, it is only like a sea-gull, to draw forth food for 
the denizens of the upper air. 

Now, if we observe carefully the extended application of 
Gresham’s law, resulting in the social malady of misdirected 
consumption, we shall see a milder form of the disease in one 
direction, and a more virulent in another. Let us look at the 
milder form first, which is a very old complaint, no other than 
the changes in consumption due to fashion. “ Seest thou not 
what a deformed thief this fashion is,” says our great poet, 
whose works, by the way, are a repertory of soundest eco- 
nomics ; again, “the fashion wears out more apparel than the 


man,” and— 
“ New customs, 


Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed.” 


But this old ailment of men and women has changed in 
modern times, if we may speak medically, from being endemic 
to being epidemic. So Professor Marshall points out “ that 
in all kinds of clothing and furniture it is every day more true 
that it is the pattern which sells the things,” * and regrets the 





* “ Principles of Economics,” p. 295, 4th edit. 
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“rapid changes of fashion which now extend their baneful in- 
fluence through almost every rank of society.” (P. 367.) For 
among other unforeseen effects of the cheap press, one has 
been the marvellous extension of the empire of fashion; 
special magazines are altogether devoted to it, and even ordi- 
nary newspapers have mostly a fashion column at least once 
a week. The opinion of this press is a great economic force ; 
it is an oracle for rich and poor; and by instantly diffusing 
every change of fashion over the whole country, causes these 
changes to be far more rapid and wide-spread than of old. * 
And clearly, the more rapidly fashions change, and the more 
universally they are obeyed, the greater the waste in the shape 
of unsalable goods among traders, and discarded goods among 
consumers. 

In view of the foregoing “ phenomena,” I confess to doubts 
whether the elaborate calculations of some modern economists 
on marginal increments of utility and disutility have any ex- 
planatory, still less any didactic, value. And if, as I gather 
from a recent well-written manual by a follower of Dr. Patten, 
the task of economics is primarily to deal with “the free and 
effective workers, the intelligent users of wealth, ... the 
economic man whose desires and capacities are normal,” f I 
fear economics will have primarily to deal with a very small 
fraction of the human race; and in view of the increasing 
changes of fashion, “the unit of all calculations ... the 
economic man with clearly defined wants” { will be harder to 
find than ever, and reminds us of the late President Walker's 
conditions of perfect competition not possible on earth and 
not wanted in heaven; till we sigh for the day when Professor 
Von Wieser’s exhortation will be obeyed: “ After all, in 
economic theory, we must make up our minds whether we 
intend to explain economic life, or to pursue after useless and 
fanciful ideas.” § 





* See two articles on fashion by Miss Foley and Mr. Firth in the Economic 
Journal, Sept. and Dec., 1893. 

¢ Dr. E. T. Devine, “‘ Economics,” p. 5. t Ibid., p. 9. 

¢ “‘ Natural Value,” p. 203. 
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Let us turn from the mildest form of misdirected consump- 
tion to the most virulent and aggravated. This can be called 
depraved consumption; the liability to it is characteristic of 
historical man, civilized and uncivilized; the bridling of it 
a constant criterion of religions, of philosophies, of govern- 
ments, the unbridling of it one of the gravest charges against 
economic liberalism from the days of Quesnay and Adam 
Smith onward. And there is the constant danger that the 
pecuniary interest of an active body of traders may give an 
artificial stimulus to morbid inclinations. Four examples of 
the present day from the British Isles will make the matter 
clearer. 

The first is the incitement to extravagance by the system of 
credit, backed up by a cruel law of imprisonment for debt, 
which, abolished for the rich, has been aggravated for the poor. 
Thus, humble families are enticed to buy furniture and other 
goods on the ruinous hire system; and the desire of display 
is artfully stimulated by the ease of immediate gratification. 
Above all, the weak women-folk, in the absence of their hus- 
bands, are inveigled by sharp itinerant sellers of drapery and 
jewelry to buy all manner of finery on credit, and to enter the 
downward path towards the workhouse and the jail. This 
evil “tally system,” though recognized as an evil at least a 
quarter of a century ago, and though perfectly remediable, 
being a mere creature of the law, remains yet unremedied. 

Another example of incitement to depraved consumption is 
the work of the “music halls,” which are twenty times as 
numerous as the theatres, and which supply the nightly rec- 
reation of an immense proportion of our people, women and 
children as well as men. The control exercised over these 
music halls is so imperfect that the extended Gresham's 
law works with hideous effect ; healthy, not to say decent, en- 
tertainment is eliminated by the degrading and the obscene; 
and drunkenness, dishonesty, and immorality are held up to 
admiration. Many managers strive, indeed, to maintain a cen- 
sorship, but in vain, for their “stars” in both senses are gen- 
erally beyond their control; they cannot afford to be outdone 
in attractiveness by their rivals, and a horrible competition 
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drags down players and audience—though the larger half may 
desire better things—to the low levels of iniquity.* 

A third example is the artificial stimulus to gambling which 
has grown in recent years to a mighty evil through the opera- 
tion of the press; and the seemingly beneficial inventions of 
cheap paper, of rapid machine printing, and of the telegraph, 
have been turned to strange uses. For it is no longer merely 
the jeunesse dorée, and a few older men among the wealthy or 
the disreputable, who frequent the betting-ring on the race- 
course ; the betting-ring has been brought into every house 
and every workshop by the sporting press; and two profes- 
sional classes—the book-makers and the press—are interested 
in fostering gambling. Not to speak of the sporting column in 
ordinary newspapers, the papers specially devoted to gambling 
have increased tenfold during the last quarter of a century. 
There has been a proportionate increase of the book-makers ; 
they have agents in every town, and one recently acknowl- 
edged to making £1000 a week, largely on shilling bets from 
boys and women. And this constant temptation, to which all 
classes are exposed, to squander their own and other people’s 
money, with the dishonesty and misery that result from it, is 


in greater part a mere factitious temptation, and could, there- 
fore, in greater part be utterly removed in a brief space of 
time by a humane and reasonable government. f 





* For the actual condition of the music halls, see two striking letters in Zhe 
Times, 26th Sept. and 8th Oct., 1898. 

+See, for example, an interesting article by the Rev. A. T. Barnett, in the 
Economic Review, April, 1897. The following abridged prospectus of a sporting 
newspaper, though ten or eleven years ago, may serve as a good example of so- 
licitation to depraved consumption: 


THE LICENCED VICTUALLERS’ MIRROR. 


Price, one penny. A profusely illustrated sporting journal. The LicENcED 
VICTUALLERS’ MIRROR will put hundreds of pounds in your pocket—will put 
hundreds of pounds in your pocket FOR ONE PENNY, if you are interested in the 
turf, as the L. V. M., published on Tuesdays only, contains : 

WINNERS OF THE WEEK; the selections of that extraordinarily successful 
writer, Centaur, of “‘ The Licenced Victuallers’ Gazette.” 

Tips FROM TATTERSALL’S, being exclusive sporting information contributed 
by writers from behind the scenes, and obtainable from no other source. 

VoL. X.—No. 1 4 
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The fourth example from the British Isles is the incitement 
of almost the whole of the working-people to intemperance, 
—intemperance meaning not the simple use of alcoholic 
drink, but the triple abuse by way of undue expenditure, of 
unhealthful excess, and, finally, of drunkenness, We are so 
familiar with the evil that we are liable to take it for granted, 
as a Roman of the Empire might have taken for granted the 
foulness of the stage and the cruelty of the amphitheatre. 
Moreover, the false issue raised by those who denounce all 
alcohol as poison and wickedness, cause many people to think 
the evil is irremediable, because they are confronted with an 
impracticable remedy. But in reality the horrible degradation 
of men and women, the unspeakable miseries, the hopeless 
poverty, the frequent crime that spring from the “ public 
house,” are, three-fourths of them, the product of our law, 
which has partly allowed and partly promoted the growth of 
a vast body of capital, surpassing £200,000,000, whose owners 
are directly interested in the spread of intemperance, whose 
agents are daily enticing to depraved consumption, whose in- 
fluence has resisted all effective measures of reform. Yet the 
abolition of the “bar system,” the transformation of every 
“ public house” into a decent place of public refreshment, and 
the suppression of the sale of immature spirits and adulterated 
beer, are reforms that all sober reasoning tells us would be 
effective ; and if they are withheld it will be a sad piece of 
evidence that the State, for all its imperial glory, does not 





CHARACTERS ON THE Course, with full length portrait drawn from life of 
every notability in the world of sport. 

Lire IN Lonpon. A brilliant novelty in journalism copiously illustrated. 

FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS, with portraits in character of Theatrical 
and Music Hall celebrities. 

BoxERS AND THEIR BATTLES, charming chapters with glimpses of the old 
Gladiators of the Prize-Ring, accompanied by full length portraits of the men 
and their patrons. 

TALES OF THE Town. Piquant Novelettes written for men of the world by 


men of the world. 
THE LICENCED VICTUALLERS’ MIRROR. 


Absolutely unique among sporting journals. Of all News agents, at Smith’s 
Bookstalls everywhere. Pub'ished on Tuesdays only. Price, one penny. 
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control the liquor traffic, but that the liquor traffic controls 
the State. 

Besides these four examples of a factitious stimulus given to 
morbid inclinations, others could be given from modern Eng- 
land ; and if we travelled beyond these narrow limits of time 
and space we should soon be conscious, from the multitudinous 
examples of misdirected and depraved consumption, how wide 
was this department of economic history, how many chapters 
of economic science were needed for its treatment. And even 
then we should by no means exhaust the matter to be included 
under the moral aspect of consumption; for the general 
questions of luxury and extravagance have to be faced. On 
these matters, indeed, my present limits forbid me to enter; 
moreover, they have recently been treated in this JouRNAL 
(October, 1898) with admirable clearness and from the Chris- 
tian stand-point by Professor Davidson. Rather let me draw 
the conclusion, on which Professor Davidson has acted, that if 
this vast province in economics is to be treated reasonably, it 
must be treated ethically. Every one remembers the remark- 
able passage in Mill’s “ Political Economy,” given curiously 
as an abatement or exception to the proposition that the con- 
sumer is a competent judge of the commodity: 

“Those who most need to be made wiser and better usually 
desire it least, and if they desired it, would be incapable of 
finding the way to it by their own lights. It will continually 
happen, on the voluntary system, that, the end not being 
desired, the means will not be provided at all, or that, the per- 
sons requiring improvement having an imperfect or altogether 
erroneous conception of what they want, the supply called 
forth by the demand of the market will be anything but what 
is really required.” (Book V., Ch. XI., §8) 

And to pass to a modern authority, Professor Nicholson (in 
“ Palgrave’s Dictionary, s. v. consumption), declares that gov- 
ernment control over consumption is justified “ where the con- 
sumer is not the best judge of his own real interests or of the 
real value of the article consumed.” 

Plainly, then, if we are to continue our reasoning process, 
we must know what is being “ wiser and better,” what is an 
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“improvement” of persons, what is “really required,” what 
are “real interests.” But are we helped forward towards this 
needful knowledge by being told, among a series of proposi- 
tions concerning consumption, that “ the final increments of the 
different commodities consumed tend to rise and fall together,” 
and that “the margin of consumption is fixed by the relation 
between man and his environment”? I am quoting the little 
manual by Dr. Devine (pp. 104 and 107), already alluded to, 
and for the very reason that it isa manual and meant for 
University Extension courses, and typical of certain teaching. 
And I ask what help can we get from such teaching towards 
the apprehension or the solution either in America or in Eng- 
land of the drink problem and the dwellings problem, two 
prime matters of consumption? How impotent we become 
if we reduce economics to mere calculations of utility, and 


Say : 

“ The whole science of economics rests upon the possib'lity 
of thus comparing pains, or subjective costs of production, 
with pleasures obtained as a result of economic activity.” * 


If we remain on this low level, how can we say that those 
people are blameworthy, or even mistaken, who think now, as 
in Plato’s time, that the swmmum bonum is incessant intoxica- 
tion ?T 


Hynodpevoe xddhiotoy apet7.¢ proOdv péOnv alwytov. 


It is true that when Gryll repined at being changed back 
from the form of a hog, into which Acrasia had transformed 
him, Spenser suffers him to be spoken of very contemptu- 
ously :{ 

The donghill kinde 
Delightes in filth and fowle incontinence: 
Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish minde. 


But Gryll might have replied that Spenser was almost as 
completely saturated with medizval prejudices as Shakespeare ; 
that he himself knew better than any one else his own wants, 





* Dr. E. T. Devine, “* Economics,” p. 80. 
t “ Republic,”’ p. 363. D. $“ Faery Queen,” II, xii. 
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both total and marginal; and that he himself was the best 
judge of how to satisfy them with the minimum of disutility. 

So little it avails to speak of the satisfaction of wants unless 
we can distinguish those that are leading us to destruction, 
and unless we know what is the true good of man.* 

And now, as the conclusion of this paper, and as the con- 
sequence of the grave facts of consumption which I have 
described or indicated, and of the grave need to act and to 
act intelligently, it seems time for economists—I speak pri- 
marily of British and American economists—to leave sterile 
discussions on words, and sterile calculations concerning im- 
possible conditions, and sterile accumulations of unvivified 
facts; no longer to expose themselves and their anarchy to 
the mockery of educated public opinion; f but much rather 
to be so far united in their science, that eager youth, and 
anxious age, and hesitating governments may turn to them 
for leading and light. Under new auspices the responsa pru- 
dentum of ancient Roman law would be revived; and the 
liquor question, the gambling question, the debt question, the 
dwellings question, the recreation question, and divers others 
connected with consumption, not to speak of questions con- 
cerned with production and distribution (why, for example, 
the final confutation and crushing of Karl Marx has to be 
done over again every twelvemonth),—all these questions 
could be answered, not by irresponsible and ill-informed 
journalists, but by the authoritative voice of the college of 
economists. And one of the first and clearest and most un- 
hesitating of the responsa would be to teach us to put away, 
among other idolatries, what may be called kapelolatry or 
huckster-worship ; to teach us that British and other trade is 
for man, not man for British and other trade; and that com- 
pared with the antique immolation of children on the altar of 
Moloch, the immolation of the lives and morals of millions 
on the catallactic altar, the sacrifices offered to the drink-sellers, 
the money-lenders, the slum-speculators, the book-makers, 





* Professor J. S. Mackenzie, “ Social Philosophy,” p. 347. 
{ See the strictures in Zhe Zimes, 3d Sept., 1898, and 5th of April, 1899. 
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the outside brokers, the advertising quacks, the adulterators, 
the opium-dealers, the grain-monopolists, and other demigods 
in our new pantheon, are much more calamitous and much 


less excusable. 
CHARLES S. DEvVas. 
BATH, ENGLAND. 


THE ETHICS OF RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. 


A RECENT controversy has given to the subject of religious 
conformity a special interest at the present time. Some three 
years ago an article by Professor Sidgwick on Religious Con- 
formity appeared in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
in which the writer dealt with the question as to how far 
“ understandings” were permissible in interpreting the letter 
of the English Church doctrine. While admitting the ne- 
cessity of some divergence of opinion within the pale of the 
Anglican Church, Professor Sidgwick ends by asserting that 
the exclusion of the miraculous element in the Gospel history 
is not compatible with the Anglican doctrine,—that in the case 
of a clergyman who rejects this element, the process of inter- 
pretation has gone too far. To this article Mr. Rashdall re- 
plied in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL for January, 1897. His 
main contentions were, (1) That the evils of schism may often 
outweigh the advantages of a literal veracity. (2) That the 
Church has progressed through a process of “ liberalizing 
interpretation” in the past, and there is no reason why it 
should not continue to do so in the future. (3) That there is 
no justification for drawing the line precisely at the point at 
which Professor Sidgwick would draw it,—for making a belief 
in the miraculous a sine gua@ non of religious orthodoxy. 

Professor Sidgwick’s answer is contained in his volume on 
“Practical Ethics,” in which his former article also is re- 
printed. In this he amplifies his original statements, insists 
on the dangers of too much “ width of interpretation,” and 
throws doubt upon the value of a xowwyia which only exists 
in appearance. Here the controversy stands. 

As I do not entirely agree either with Professor Sidgwick 
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or Mr. Rashdall as to the value of veracity in general, it may 
be well to deal with the wider question first. Professor Sidg- 
wick is frankly utilitarian in his view; Truth must be sacri- 
ficed, where necessary, for the attainment of the greatest human 
happiness. He takes the familiar instances of the murderer 
in pursuit of his victim, and the invalid to whom a shock 
might be fatal. In these cases he considers unveracity justi- 
fiable, and I suppose that few would be inclined to disagree 
with him. But when he uses the same test of social utility 
to justify the suppression of religious truth, he seems to me 
to disregard an essential difference between the cases. The 
untruthfulness practised towards the murderer or the invalid 
is almost verbal ; it is at all events superficial ; the patient, ¢.g., 
will think no worse of his physician morally when he has 
recovered and learns of the deception practised upon him. It 
cannot be said in the true sense that any mutual understanding 
has been violated. In the case of a religious suppressio veri 
this is not the case. The victims of deception here may very 
probably never recover from the moral shock of finding that 
they have been deceived. For religious and moral questions 
are those which affect men most deeply; and in the case of 
ecclesiastical deception, what is to be feared is not merely the 
impairing of the general confidence, but also the weakening 
of the moral fibre of individual men. It is a case in which 
the spirit (if not the letter) of truthfulness is all-important. 
And I do not mean merely the truthfulness which one man 
can display to another, but no less the straightforwardness of 
a man with himself. There is no great risk that our supposed 
invalid, who has found himself deceived, will for that reason 
fall into the habit of deceiving himself about his own health ; 
and if he did, it would hardly affect society at large. But 
the peculiar danger in the case of religious belief is that it is 
at any time difficult to be sincere with oneself, and this diffi- 
culty is increased tenfold by the sight of other well-informed 
or better-informed persons who are not sincere with them- 
selves. So men come to say to themselves, “ It is true that I 
don’t believe this; but Mr. So-and-so says things that he 
doesn’t believe, and 4e ought to know; besides, I do believe it 
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in a kind of a way, though I need not tell every one what kind 
of a way.” Ido not know how this kind of moral evasive- 
ness is to be weighed hedonistically against certain “ social 
utilities” different in kind; but I am quite sure that things 
have come to a serious pass when it arouses no adverse com- 
ment whatever. And I cannot quite accept Mr. Rashdall’s 
statement that truth may have to be sacrificed for a greater 
good; for, in the particular problem before us, I do not see 
how, in the present time, we are to obtain a “ greater good” 
without the kind of truth which I mean. I must refer to the 
following pages for proof that the truth and falsehood involved 
are something more than verbal. 

Iam not protesting against all suppressio vert. I imagine 
that a few centuries ago an unrestricted right to speak their 
minds on the part of individuals would have brought any 
Church and any State to a speedy end. But weare not living in 
the Middle Ages, nor even in the early part of the nineteenth 
century; and one result of a half-century of criticism and 
controversy is that liberty of discussion is no longer dangerous 
to society. The importance of unfettered opinion, above all 
in the physical sciences, has put the method of “ pious fraud” 
out of court; “the secret,” as Professor Sidgwick says, “ has 
leaked out ;” and theology has so far come within the sphere 
of science that religious beliefs lie open to the attack, or the 
defence, of all. From this I conceive that we may draw the 
following conclusion. Ina medizval society, where intellectual 
convictions were comparatively unimportant, intellectual hon- 
esty formed but a small part of the “ ideal human life ;” but 
in an age of discussion, such as our own, truth for its own 
sake must bulk much more largely. At a time when we hear 
so much of a man’s “ position,” of his “ views,” of his “ opin- 
ions,” our ideal of virtue ought surely to admit no intellectual 
dishonesty. 

To pass on to the special question of conformity in matters 
of religion. I think we should do well to divide it into two 
parts, according as we are thinking of an uneducated or an 
educated congregation. To begin with the former. The 
question at issue is, To what extent should a clergyman teach 
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doctrines which he does not fully believe to a congregation 
which is untouched by the so-called modern spirit, which 
would not even understand what his heterodoxy meant? I 
think the general principle may be zdmitted here that a man 
should teach what he believes in the words which his auditors 
will understand. If he speaks of the Bible as the “ Word of 
God,” I do not see that any great harm is done, even though 
he does not regard it as literally inspired, and his congrega- 
tion has never dreamt of regarding it in any other light. 
And similarly, if he speaks of the Divinity of Christ, it matters 
comparatively little that he and his audience should interpret 
that divinity in very different ways. It is a case in which it 
would be pedantic to insist on verbal accuracy. But I think 
there remains the further question, How far such a congrega- 
tion as I have pictured really exists. It may be too easily 
taken for granted that a working-class or country congrega- 
tion remains unaffected by the spirit of inquiry which is active 
elsewhere. I suppose that there exists a certain proportion 
of intelligent people in any class, and amongst them it is 
almost inevitable that some should regard the established 
religion from a critical point of view. If our supposed 
clergyman should encounter such doubters, I think he may 
be placed in a difficult position; and it is an embarrassment 
which seems likely to increase in future with the advance in 
education. But perhaps the difficulty is not yet sufficiently 
pressing to require further attention here. Teachers of every 
kind, from parents to prophets, have been embarrassed from 
the beginning of time by the form their doctrines have assumed 
in the juvenile or popular consciousness. And Plato’s device 
of political falsehood is not without its justification. 

The case is different when we are dealing with a congre- 
gation of educated people; and especially with such a con- 
gregation in a University town, where ideas are always active, 
and opinions tend to have too much, and not too little, im- 
portance attached tothem. It hardly requires pointing out 
how nearly this affects the present controversy; it has been 
carried on on the one side by a Professor in Cambridge, and 
on the other by a clerical Fellow of Oxford; and it has 
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appeared for the most part in the pages of a journal which the 
outside world no doubt regards as somewhat academic. And 
so, in speaking of educated circles, I mean to narrow the 
question chiefly to this, What is the duty of conformity or of 
non-conformity for those who move in the intellectual atmos- 
phere of a University ? 

To deal first with the case of lay members of a church. 
Iam unable to find in Professor Sedgwick’s article any clear 
distinction between the position of the layman, who is in the 
strictest sense a member, and that of a layman who merely 
takes part in a religious service. It is true that he begins by 
speaking expressly of “ members ;” but in a later passage he 
says “the mere presence at a religious service does not imply 
more than a general sympathy with its drifts and aims ;” and 
further on he speaks simply of “taking part in a social act 
of religious worship.” Now, surely a distinction is here very 
necessary. A layman who merely takes part in a religious 
service is not, I hope, regarded as ipso facto professing any of 
the doctrines which are taught in the course of it; he may 
interpret its significance in what way he pleases, and may 
attend purely from motives of curiosity, provided his curiosity 
be outwardly reverent. To take an analogy, where analogies 
are very difficult to find. A man who is a Liberal in politics 
and happens to be the guest of a Tory candidate is not com- 
promised by driving about in his host’s carriage on election 
day. Hewould be so compromised if he allowed his host to 
discuss politics with him on the assumption that they held the 
same opinions, and did not enlighten him as to the extent of 
their divergence. But it is universally recognized that his 
appearing in public in the company of a candidate for Parlia- 
ment signifies only that there is a bond between them; there 
is no necessity that the bond should be one of political sym- 
pathy. And so in the case of the unattached layman; his 
presence at a religious service may indicate a general sym- 
pathy or may be due to other motives. But it certainly is 
not, or should not be, taken to indicate intellectual assent to 
the particular doctrines involved. 

Now, such a position is obviously very different from that 
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which is held by the members of a church, and I cannot but 
think that Professor Sidgwick’s argument obscures this differ- 
ence. He admits that a member of the Church of England 
is formaily pledged to believe the Apostles’ Creed; but two 
pages later, in speaking of a private member of the Church, 
he argues that “ mere presence does not imply a belief in any 
particular statement.” So his view seems to be that a 
member may continue as such, although he has ceased to 
believe in certain doctrines of his church, because he is not 
called upon to avow his beliefs. This seems to me to be far 
from obvious. An active member, I suppose, is one who com- 
municates at least three times a year, and who has renewed at 
confirmation the vow made in his name at baptism; and I do 
not exactly see how, in the former case at least, he is going 
to shift the responsibility for his part of the service upon the 
officiating clergyman. 

Furthermore, I think that Professor Sidgwick exaggerates 
the evils likely to result from severing religious ties, even 
where a man’s religious habits have been closely connected 
with a particular form of worship. He seems to forget for 
the moment that the Church of England, though the most 
important, is not the only religious association in this coun- 
try; and also that the very act of severance, if instigated by 
the higher motives, is a religious act, and, other things apart, 
stands high above a semi-hypocritical compliance. It may be 
granted that the temporary loss of religious fellowship is a 
very real loss, and yet denied that the problem is capable of 
solution on this consideration alone. 

But important though the question of conformity may be 
in the case of laymen, it is obviously more so in the case of 
the clergy; and as it is this point to which Mr. Rashdall has 
directed attention, and to which Professor Sidgwick has 
devoted his second paper, I shall pass on to deal with it 
directly. 

In the main, it must be agreed that literal exactness in 
matters of religious belief is impossible. So long as words 
mean different things to different men, so long as minds refuse 
to work in the same mould, it will remain impossible to bind 
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down the religious thought of any age or any country into a 
set form of words. Fortunately, religion is not an affair of 
words (however much men may strive to make it so) ; nor is 
it even an affair of intellectual convictions only. And so long 
as this is generally recognized it would be useless and perni- 
cious to insist that a man must believe every word he teaches, 
The members of a church may use the same formule; they 
cannot possibly attach precisely the same meaning to them; 
and, therefore, it must be admitted that an excessive insist- 
ence upon detail would destroy the possibility of common 
worship. The question remains, At what point does the 
process of neglecting the exact meaning of words become 
dishonorable? How far is conformity to go? Is a clergy- 
man justified in conforming to a// the doctrines of the Church 
of England, provided they only mean something to him? Is the 
question of their original signification irrelevant so long as he 
can attach to them some interpretation which satisfies him- 
self? And if this process of “liberalizing interpretation” 
cannot fairly be applied to the whole body of doctrine, at what 
point is he to draw up and say, “I cannot honestly abandon 
the traditional view of this or that, and continue to remain 
within the Anglican Church” ? 

To this question Professor Sidgwick has given in his first 
paper a very definite answer: “ There is one line of thought 
which is not compatible with these creeds, and that is the line 
of thought which . . . concludes against the miraculous ele- 
ment of the gospel history, and in particular rejects the story 
of the miraculous birth of Jesus.” It is here that Mr. Rash- 
dall joins issue. ‘“ Why the line is to be drawn exactly at this 
point,” he says, “ Professor Sidgwick fails to indicate ;” and, 
later, “the question cannot be treated as a plain and straight- 
forward question between miracles on the one hand, and 
modern science or criticism with no miracles on the other.” 
He then proceeds to show that there may be, and are, very 
different interpretations of the recorded miraculous events. 
We may shade off by imperceptible gradations from the tra- 
ditional view until we reach one which could only be called 
“ non-natural,”—a view, that is, which no longer admits belief 
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in miracles as in any sense physical facts. If this is so, Mr. 
Rashdall argues, the question of unveracious conformity can- 
not be settled out-of-hand by a mere reference to miracles. 

As I remain unconvinced by Mr. Rashdall’s arguments, I 
propose in what follows to give my reasons for believing that 
if the line is not to be drawn sooner, it must at all events be 
drawn at the point indicated by Professor Sidgwick : that there 
are good grounds for holding that the rejection of miracles 
ought to be viewed as something more than a new application 
of the “ liberalizing spirit.” 

I am not enough of a theologian to know either in what 
ways miracles have actually been regarded at different periods 
in the history of dogma, or what the orthodox view of miracles 
may be at the present day. But I suppose it will hardly be 
denied that by the writers of the Gospels themselves the 
miraculous events they record were regarded in the light of 
physical facts; and so long as the Gospel narrative is what it 
is, physical facts they will remain to the popular conscious- 
ness in all countries and in all ages. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, St. Luke, when he described the birth of Jesus, 
believed that He was the son of no earthly father; when he 
describes the raising of the widow’s son from the dead, he 
means that the latter was literally dead, and came to life 
again; when he speaks of Christ stilling the tempest, he 
means that He was abie to make the winds and water obey 
Him; and to the writer of the Gospel at all events the Christ 
who appeared to the assembled disciples was an actual 
bodily Christ, into whose side Thomas could thrust his hand. 
These were physical facts—things that could be seen and 
handled—in the sense in which the falling of stones and the 
solidity of the earth are physical facts. They could not pos- 
sibly be otherwise; the men who wrote the narrative were 
plain men, who believed in their eyes and their hands, and to 
suppose that their words had some other less obvious meaning 
is much the same as suggesting that the “man in the street” 
has some transcendental meaning when he says that an omni- 
bus has upset in front of him. The Gospel account must 
have meant to the writers and to those for whom they 
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wrote what it means to the uneducated peasant to-day; and 
when the Creed was composed which states that Christ “ was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost . . ., rose again from the dead 
and ascended into heaven,” it may have had more than one 
meaning to its authors, but to the population of Christendom 
who were acquainted with the Gospels it can have had one 
meaning, and one meaning only. And one meaning only it can 
have for the ordinary man wherever he is found. The popu- 
lar consciousness may be relied on for uniformity in its inter- 
pretation of miraculous events. If this is so, I cannot see 
how Mr. Rashdall’s arguments apply. It is not a question 
whether miracles are, or are not, a breach in the order of na- 
ture ; it is not a question whether theology is able to interpret 
them or not; it is a question whether these events did or did 
not happen. To this a negative answer may be given in two 
ways. It may be denied that miracles can happen; or it may 
be denied that these miracles happened in the manner sup- 
posed by the evangelists. But what I wish to insist on is that 
both of these are negative answers. In each case the Gospel 
narrative in the sense in which it was written is refused cre- 
dence; and so such a statement as that of Dr. Abbott’s (in 
which ¢.g. some miracles appear as phenomena of faith-heal- 
ing) is not an acceptance of miracles; it is a rejection of them. 
For what he meant is not what the writers of the Gospels 
meant. Between the two meanings lies the gulf which sepa- 
rates a view of the world which we must call natural or popu- 
lar, and a view which would best be termed spiritual. 
Looked at in this light, the question of conformity is no 
longer whether miracles can be interpreted; it must take the 
form, Are the miraculous events of the Gospels believed in 
the sense in which they were recorded? I cannot better 
illustrate the difference between the two questions than by 
taking an example which Mr. Rashdall has himself supplied. 
On page 159 in the articles referred to, he says it is possible 
to interpret the Virgin Birth in the sense that Christ was with- 
out sin. I should be sorry to deny that it is so; but I sup- 
pose it will hardly be maintained that this is the obvious 
meaning, either in the case of the Gospel narrative or in that 
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of the Creed. I imagine it to be an interpretation which 
would not even cross the mind of one man out of a thousand, 
who approached the Gospel account without bias or prepara- 
tion. And I am somewhat sceptical as to the existence of any 
kind of general understanding which would justify a clergy- 
man in tacitly adopting such an interpretation. As Professor 
Sidgwick says, he is only justified after his congregation has 
been educated up to his interpretation, not before. It is surely 
a significant and striking fact that men who repeat every week 
the Creed which states the barest elements of belief should 
require to write volumes to explain what it means. 

In another passage, Mr. Rashdall states his belief that 
miracles are of secondary importance; “the question upon 
which the possibility of honestly taking orders depends is 
. . » primarily the question of the nature and historical posi- 
tion of Christ.” Now that the nature of Christ is of much 
greater importance than any miracles recorded in the Bible or 
elsewhere, is a position which I should be sorry to dispute ; 
but, of course, this is not the point at issue. What Mr. Rash- 
dall means is that a clergyman who is uncertain about miracles 
(or about some miracles) may regard them as of lesser impor- 
tance for the Christian congregation whom it is his office to 
teach. I do not think this can be admitted without consider- 
able qualification. In the educated world it is possible (though 
I do not believe it is strictly the case) that miracles do not 
constitute an integral part, or a supremely important part, of 
Christian doctrine ; that Christianity is not considered to stand 
or fall with the miraculous element involved in it. But I think 
that such an assertion, if made of the mass of Christians 
throughout this country, would entirely misrepresent the 
facts. It is surely true that Christianity is still in the main 
taught through miracles; children are led to believe in Christ 
with the help and through the medium of His miraculous acts 
(perhaps it would be difficult to teach them in any other way) s 
and when they come to years of discretion, and begin to un- 
derstand and repeat the Creeds, I cannot believe that, except 
in some rare cases, the miraculous element falls into a sec- 
ondary position. If it were ever put clearly before the mass 
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of Christians that miracles are of secondary importance, that 
the Church allows a doubting or liberal attitude towards some 
at least of them, the transition might take place naturally 
enough ; but is it ever, or is it habitually so put? Instead of 
that, the man or boy who begins to question his belief finds 
the air filled with the sound of controversy ; on the one side, 
he hears that miracles are impossible or ridiculous, on the 
other he is told with more or less vehemence and more or 
less circumstantiality that, whatever else is true or false, 
miracles did actually happen; that the only refuge from scep- 
ticism is the belief in a divine revelation as it is to be found 
in the orthodox doctrine; that with the truth of the Gospel 
miracles the existence of God and the possibility of a future 
life are bound up; that the English Church holds the doctrines 
to-day which she held centuries ago, and that outside her pale 
there is no salvation. And so it comes about that to one 
generation after another the religious question appears in the 
light of a great alternative-—on the one hand the abandon- 
ment of all that is held precious, and on the other the accept- 
ance of a creed into which miracles are interwoven beyond all 
possibility of detachment. To the majority of those who 
grow up to be members of the English Church (for surely a 
larger part are not theologians and are innocent of a liberal- 
izing theology) no opportunity is offered, even if it were de- 
sired, of relegating miracles to a secondary place. 

Now, if this is the substructure upon which Christian belief 
is built up, I cannot see that a clergyman is justified in weak- 
ening or withdrawing it, without making a further avowal of 
his position than Mr. Rashdall demands. It may be fair 
enough that the clergy should be allowed to be silent on some 
matters; but I cannot see how miracles which are mentioned 
in the Creed can be brought under this head. The question 
is not whether the liberal clergyman regards a particular 
miracle as of no “spiritual importance,” but whether it has 
such importance to a conservative congregation. And in 
an age when it is still believed in civilized countries that 
certain miracles are done every day, I think it would be 
rash to say that an ordinary Christian congregation has come 
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to attach little importance to the miracles associated with 
Christ’s life. 

To pass on to the second of Professor Sidgwick’s statements 
criticised by Mr. Rashdall,—viz., that a clergyman must be- 
lieve in the most literal interpretation of everything contained 
in the Creeds. I confess I cannot understand how Mr. Rash- 
dall can regard the “ general declaration of assent” as apply- 
ing to the Creeds in no other sense than it does to the rest of 
the Prayer-book and Articles (if I understand him aright). 
Whether it does so formally or not is a matter of comparative 
unimportance ; but where the question of veracity depends on 
a general understanding, it surely makes some difference that 
a clergyman regularly expresses his belief in the Creeds, and 
not in the rest of the Prayer-book. When a doubt arises in 
the mind of a lay-member as to what his clergyman does be- 
lieve, I do not think he will regard the latter’s general accept- 
ance of the Articles, and his continually expressed belief in 
the Creeds, as being upon the same footing. It is one thing 
to express general assent to a body of doctrine, and another 
to repeat at regular intervals a set form of words. In a later 
passage Mr. Rashdall says, “ A man ought to satisfy himself 
that his disbelief is of the same order as those which pvblic 
opinion has already recognized as falling within the permissi- 
ble limits.” It is here that the liberalizing spirit, as applied 
to the Creeds, is to enter in; and the question upon which I 
wish to concentrate attention in the rest of this article is, 
How far is this liberalizing spirit to go? Mr. Rashdall’s atti- 
tude may be gathered from the following passage: “I should 
not admit that every man who went one step further in the 
latitudinarian direction than was recognized by the current 
morality of his day was doing a wrong act.” He may “to 
some extent take the law into his own hands, and do what 
many of his best contemporaries would regard as dishonest or 
untruthful.” Harm may be done by “ weakening the respect 
for truth and sincerity,” but it can be counterbalanced by the 
good. And so apparently it must go on. I think it would 
be well to remind ourselves that creeds exist for the sake of 
man, and not for the sake of creeds. It seems often to be 
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taken for granted that a creed must remain unalterable 
throughout all changes of opinion. But Mr. Rashdall does 
admit the possibility of modification, and if it is agreed that 
creeds must alter in time, the question arises, in what way 
the alteration is to take place. I believe that there are ulti- 
mately two ways possible. 

The first is the way of Obsolescence. It is that which is 
advocated, or at least suggested throughout Mr. Rashdall’s 
article. Upon this method progress is possible, because a 
clergyman is allowed to use words not only in the sense 
which they generally bear, but also in the sense which he 
believes they ought to bear, and in course of time will come 
to bear. Good must in this sense come out of evil. “A 
more rational Sunday has largely been secured by the con- 
duct of people who were acting against their consciences ;” 
the possibility of a lady excusing herself as “ Not at home” 
without deception is the beneficial result of a countless num- 
ber of trivial fictions on the part of her predecessors ; and 
similarly the good of religious xowwia and theological ad- 
vance is to come out of the evil of clerical conformity. The 
clergyman, that is to say, must accept the Anglican doctrine 
as it is at the time of his taking orders, and endeavor to edu- 
cate the Christian Church to accept the interpretation he 
would give it. His attitude to the Anglican community may, 
in an extreme case, be put thus, “I will repeat these words, 
and sign these articles, to please you; and later on I shall 
write a book to show that they do not mean what you think.” 
And so when the leaven has spread, and enlightenment has 
fallen upon all educated men, the time-honored dogma of the 
Church will express once more in a new way the religious 
thought of the age. The deception will have ceased, and 
there will be no further necessity for an ambiguous confor- 
mity; and then the time will have come when unanimity can 
be found as to those portions of doctrine which have become 
obsolete. Certain omissions may be agreed upon, and Angli- 
can theology will have taken a step forward. Thus, in a pos- 
sible Church of England such as Canon Gore would approve, 
the Athanasian Creed might be abandoned asacreed. In such 
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a state of opinion as some others would wish to see, universal 
consent might be obtained to the proposal to omit the Virgin 
Birth from the Creed. Other clergymen of the present day 
might prefer an ideal church in which the miraculous met 
with even less encouragement. 

Now, these very divergences seem to me to bring to light 
the weak point in this method; for the difficulty is that the 
general agreement upon certain points, which it presupposes, 
is just what it seems impossible to find. Mr. Rashdall speaks 
somewhere of the “ acceptance of the main results of the most 
advanced Old Testament criticism by the leaders of the High 
Church party.” In such matters I have no technical knowl- 
edge, but I would fain know whether there is any general 
agreement in the Church of England to-day as to the occur- 
rence, or non-occurrence, of the miracles recorded in the Old 
Testament. It was only last year that a churchman, possessed 
of the greatest intellect of this generation, passed away, and, 
without possessing any accurate knowledge of Gladstone's 
theological views, I imagine that the amount of general agree- 
ment he would have conceded to the results of Old Testament 
criticism would have been remarkably meagre. It will hardly 
be denied that Gladstone in his theological views represented 
a large and not inconsiderable section of the English Church, 
—that there are still many who are only too glad to prop 
their orthodoxy with the authority of his great name. And 
if this is so, if the co-existence of antagonistic doctrines 
within the same Church is still characteristic of the age, then 
the general understanding we are in search of would seem to 
fade into a distant future. 

To me, at all events, it seems that there can be no such 
agreement so long as the Creeds themselves remain the 
same. To accept the Anglican doctrine as it is, and then 
endeavor to come to an understanding as to what part of it is 
unessential or untrue, is only a new way of attempting to put 
the cart before the horse. It surely stands to reason that a 
number of men who start from the same creed cannot go on 
to criticise or partially reject that creed without producing 
widely divergent or irreconcilable results. It is with the same 
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doctrines that most of us begin as children; it is the same 
doctrines which numbers of clergymen accept at ordination, 
and trust to find their explanation as best they can in after- 
life. And the result is that the very “ progressives” themselves 
differ as to their several lines of progress, and the most ad- 
vanced critics within the Church are in no agreement as to 
how far criticism shall go. Ifa “general agreement” is to be 
found in this way, I cannot but think that it will come only 
with the millennium ; and that when it does come, it will be an 
agreement about doctrines which have been obsolete through 
a number of centuries. 

This is one way in which a creed may be altered with the 
lapse of time, and the other is the way of Protest. It is a 
method for which it is not difficult to find precedents in the 
past. The name of Luther may occur to the minds of those 
who do not regard the Reformation as a discreditable incident 
in the history of the Church; and it would be possible to find 
other instances, both before and after Luther’s time, of men 
who were constrained to put the interests of truth above those 
of religious communion. I cannot agree with those who 
argue in opposition to this, “ What good can one man do by 
emphasizing his non-conformity ? What good can a single 
would-be candidate for orders do by clinging to a literal 
veracity, and declining the opportunity of leading the most 
useful kind of life? What influence has the attitude of any 
individual man in the sphere of opinion?” I am far from 
thinking that this reasoning is never sound, but in the case of 
the most “ liberal” type of churchman in the present day I do 
not think it will hold good, for it amounts to the old line of 
argument, “Here is something which ought to be done, but 
why should I contribute to the doing of it?” And perhaps 
there has never been a reform of any note, either in religious 
thought or in moral practice, which did not spring in the first 
instance from the recording of an individual protest. It is not 
uncommon to hear it said in the present day, in reference to 
some so-called “ heretic” of a past generation, that his dissent 
was based on a misunderstanding ; if he had lived now he 
would have seen that his views were not really inconsistent 
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with the orthodox doctrine; the Church has come to take a 
wider view of what orthodoxy means, and so on,—the dis- 
sentient being spoken of, with a kind of pity, as a man who 
misinterpreted the attitude of the Church. It seems to me 
that this is too often a turning of the facts upside down; that 
the truth is, that if the dissentient and others like him had 
conformed in their age, theological opinion would never have 
advanced to the broader view which is now able to tolerate 
their heterodoxy. 

But, further, it may be urged (as it often is urged) that there 
exists no peculiar need at the present time of an alteration in 
religious doctrine; that the English Church, for example, has 
come through criticism triumphantly before now, and will 
continue to do so for a long time to come. In opposition to 
this, I believe that there is to-day a special need for protest, 
arising from the development of thought in the last half-cen- 
tury. That opinion of every kind has undergone a profound 
modification in that time would, I suppose, hardly be denied ; 
but it seems to me, further, that religious thought of every 
kind has been, and is still, involved in such a crisis as has not 
occurred in the past, and will probably not occur again in the 
future. I think that three lines of thought may be distin- 
guished in the last half-century which have contributed to 
this result. 

In the first place, we have the theory of Evolution, which, 
however generously it may now be adapted to the doctrine of 
the English Church, was not regarded on its first appearance 
as complementary to the scheme of salvation. Secondly, the 
growth of Anthropology and the comparative study of early 
races have rendered more and more difficult the conviction 
that the Jews were a chosen race in the sense in which this 
was previously held. The comparison of other primitive 
religions has at least modified the statement that the Jews 
alone had knowledge of God. And, thirdly, in Oxford at 
least, various forms of philosophy have arisen, which agree in 
this, that they are impatient of physical facts as such, and 
would fain dissociate religion from a reliance upon external 
or merely historical occurrences. The mention of Green, 
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Nettleship, and Wallace will be enough to show what is 
meant. 

I cannot refrain from dwelling again fora moment upon 
the importance in academic circles of free scope for specula- 
tion of every kind. Above all, a philosophical faculty has the 
right to claim that no hinderances shall be thrown in the path 
of free inquiry. Philosophy has always flourished with diffi- 
culty in an atmosphere of convention or restraint; and its re- 
sults, even if permanent, will bear for all time the stamp set 
upon them by the controversies of the age. And therefore it 
is unlikely that it will produce valuable results in any atmos- 
phere tainted with theological and anti-theological prejudice. 
It is outside my province to speak specially of the philosophy 
of religion, but it may perhaps be admitted that it has proved 
a somewhat tender and reluctant growth in our own country, 
and I suspect that the reason is not very far to seek. Dispas- 
sionate speculation in these regions is not likely to thrive in a 
society where there still linger vestiges of an unmeaning and 
burdensome conformity. 

In case I should seem to have digressed further than is 
right, I pass to consider the final objection which may be 
made to the views I have laid down in this paper. It may be 
asked, What harm does the Anglican doctrine actually do, 
compared with the advantage of the xowwya implied in a gen- 
eral conformity? This is practically the line taken by Mr. 
Rashdall near the conclusion of his paper. He speaks of 
“the non-natural interpretation of a clause or two” as “a very 
small evil compared with the importance of maintaining the 
communion.” In conclusion, I should like to suggest two 
lines of answer to this, which I have not time to follow out 
further. 

In the first place, I believe that such doctrines as are to be 
found in the Athanasian Creed do considerably more harm 
than is generally supposed by the theologians who are com- 
mendably ready at explaining them away. Not every one has 
a theologian or even a clergyman continually at his right 
hand; and the uneducated Christian who wanders into the 
Prayer-book, as it were, by accident, and reads through this 
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Creed carefully, or who merely hears or repeats it, is not likely 
to be reassured by the eighth article, where he will find “that 
all three Creeds ought thoroughly to be received and believed, 
for they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.” And when he is told by his clergyman that this 
exceedingly definite language is not to be taken in its obvious 
meaning, he will be apt to reply, “If it does not mean what it 
says, why don’t you cut it out?” In all seriousness, I believe 
that an immense amount of harm is done by an undirected 
use of the Prayer-book ; and the feeling will assert itself that 
a creed has no right to exist for the sake of the educated 
alone. 

And, secondly, I should like to suggest that there is not 
much use in attempting to preserve xowwvia in the church, if 
the zvvwia is not there. Both Professor Sidgwick and Mr. 
Rashdall have spoken of the importance of religious com- 
munion, and I am far from wishing to detract from its value; 
but I doubt whether the picture of the English Church during 
the last forty years is calculated to supply the best historical 
example of it. It would be tiresome to narrate, even if I were 
capable of narrating, the disputes and dissensions which have 
disturbed the peace of the Church in that period ; but to those 
who would contend that this is a diminishing evil, it may be 
pointed out that the present position of affairs hardly favors 
their contention. On the one border, if we may put it so, 
lies the controversy which is finding expression in anti-ritual- 
istic riots; and on the other border arise unceasing murmurs 
of unrest from the liberalizing theologians of the day and 
their more orthodox opponents. So that the churchman stands 
between two fires—he has to distinguish and detach himself 
from the Roman Catholic on the one hand, and the Latitudi- 
narian on the other. In the face of this, it is difficult to accept 
the fact, or the possibility, of xowwia without reservations 
which deprive it of much of its value. And in connection 
with the question of xoww:a, I cannot but take exception to 
the assumption tacitly made by Mr. Rashdall that there is 
only one church which can be taken into account in speaking 
of religious communion. Professor Sidgwick touches a truer 
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note when he says that “spiritual unity will only be com- 
pletely possible for the modern mind when competent students 
of theology have come to an agreement on fundamental ques- 
tions ;” and when he mentions sympathy and co-operation be- 
tween different churches as a means to this end. I think it 
is to a greater sympathy of this kind that we must look, to 
recompense ourselves for the loss of xow:fa within any single 
church. 

To conclude, both Professor Sidgwick and Mr. Rashdall, 
in dealing with the question of conformity, have spoken, 
expressly or otherwise, of a “balance of utilities.” I have 
already expressed my doubt whether this is precisely the 
spirit in which to approach the question. Without indorsing 
all the conclusions to which Mr. John Morley comes in his 
work on “ Compromise,” I think that even this age may still 
have something to learn from the passage in which he says, 
“To those ... who think that the new faith will come so 
slowly that it is not worth while for the poor mortal of a day 
to make himself a martyr, we may suggest that the new faith 
when it comes will be of little worth, unless it has been shaped 


by generations of honest and fearless men, and unless it finds 
in those who are to receive it an honest and fearless temper.” 


T. O. Situ. 


OriEL COLLEGE, OxFORD. 
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THE FUTILITY OF THE KANTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
ETHICS.* 


Tue limits of the present article will only allow of touching 
on the salient points of Kant’s ethical system as contained in 
the works referred to below, and whether such cursory treat- 
ment prove sufficient for the purpose indicated by its title the 
reader must judge. 

Kant’s first treatise opens with the inquiry whether it is 
possible to establish a system of Ethics that shall be a purely 
rational science, “ perfectly cleared of everything which is 
only empirical and which belongs to anthropology,’”—refer- 
ring in these terms to the current doctrine, received from the 
Greeks, that a life of virtue is “a life according to nature.” 
That such a rational science of Ethics is possible he takes to 
be “evident from the common idea of duty and the moral 
law.” This is Kant’s starting-point,—the moral law. This 
simple conception is the one thing in Ethics he distinctly sees ; 
other things, such as freedom, autonomy, personality, he sees 
indistinctly, like the blind man of the gospel who saw men as 
trees walking. And so it may be questioned whether the 
moral law is for him really a starting-point,—whether he ever 
really gets beyond it. The correlative idea of duty Kant de- 
fines as “the necessity of acting solely from respect for the 
law.” An act from inclination, then, is not an act of duty, 
even if it be such as would be an act of duty were it not for 
the inclination. To take his own illustration, beneficence is 
a duty, but if one is beneficent from the pleasure he takes in 
doing good to others, his acts are not acts of duty. To act 
from respect for the law is to act simply from the sense of 
obligation, and that involves acting against our inclination ; 
and so Kant gives us a further definition of duty as “a com- 
pulsion to a purpose or aim unwillingly adopted.” 

Thus the will acknowledges the law to be the sole authority 





* “Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten’’ and “ Kritik der Praktischen 
Vernunft.’’ 
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that should regulate its action. In Kant’s words, “every 
impulse being set aside, nothing remains but the universal 
conformity of action to law in general.” Law, then, confronts 
the activity of will with its imperative command,—but to do 
what? What does it command? On the various answers 
to this question the various ethical systems are founded. 
Kant, however, gives no answer to the question, or only one 
that is singularly indirect. He only lays down the formal 
precept: Act always so that your “maxim”—your rule of 
action in a given case—shall be such as you would will to 
become a universal law, or, in other words, such as you judge 
fitting to become a universal law. This very abstract state- 
ment he illustrates by a practical application. He asks: May 
I ever make a promise with the intention of breaking it? We 
decide the question when we ask whether such a rule of action 
can ever be made a universal law, for, while I may will to lie, 
I cannot will that lying should be a universal law. Why not, 
Kant does not seek to explain. Fitness or unfitness to be- 
come a law does not appear as a result of external considera- 
tions, is not grounded in any relation to external interests. 
A practical universal law, we are told, is such in form only, 
apart from matter. This does not help us much, for form is 
defined to be fitness for universal legislation, and we only 
learn that a law is universal because it is fittobe. Kant says 
of it that it is purely rational; it would seem more exact to 
say that it is purely abstract. However that may be, we have 
here the criterion of all moral action,—fitness to become a 
universal law. What does this criterion mean? That con- 
duct is right whose working rule is universally applicable, 
and to be that it only needs to be logically consistent and 
unvarying,—that is, to admit of no exception, or to be uni- 
versally applicable. We seem unable to get any farther, and 
we are moved to ask, how does mere universality invest the 
law with any moral authority? As the criterion of an act of 
duty, the principle of universality, taken as purely formal or 
empty, seems, to say the least, unhelpful. 

As such, however, Kant really does not take it. As the 
sagacious Bunsby has it, the bearing of his observations lies 
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in the application of them ; and when he comes to application, 
his criterion of right conduct becomes quite another thing, 
and the fitness of a law for universality, or the universal ap- 
proval of it, appears to be nothing else than the mark and 
evidence of its fitness to promote the well-being of mankind, 
He gives us four examples of ill conduct: suicide, obtaining 
money on false pretences, non-exertion of one’s capacities for 
usefulness, and indifference to the sufferings of others. In 
each case the conduct is condemned as morally wrong be- 
cause it is not fit to furnish a universal law. But why? Evi- 
dently because of its effects and consequences if it were to be 
accepted and acted on by all men ; because it would be socially 
injurious. The fact is, though Kant seems strangely unaware 
of it, something serious has happened to his principle, and 
the fitness or unfitness of a “maxim” to become a universal 
law now simply signifies its compatibility or incompatibility 
with the general welfare. With this the “ Categorical Im- 
perative’—the absolute command of the moral law—descends 
from its autocratic grandeur toa simple appeal to our instinc- 
tive sympathy with our kind and our instinctive desire for the 
well-being of society, while we for our part turn from the 
blind worship of that moral fatality to simple Utilitarianism and 
seeking “the greatest good of the greatest number.” Worse 
than this: in the consideration of the fourth example we are 
surprised by a Homeric nod. Kant argues that a man cannot 
will that indifference to the wants and sorrows of mankind 
should be the universal law, because such a will would con- 
tradict itself, for many cases might occur in which he himself 
would have need of the sympathy and aid of his fellow-men, 
and of this he would by his own will have deprived himself. 
Thus all unconsciously the high-souled thinker drops from 
the transcendental empyrean to the depths of bald self-interest. 

The general principle of action implicitly referred to in the 
discussion of the four examples is that of adaptation to an end, 
although it is one that has been expressly repudiated by Kant 
as a ground of moral obligation. Indeed, the new principle 
appears in explicit terms under the third example where Kant 
urges the duty of cultivating one’s gifts on the ground that 
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“a rational being must will that his faculties be developed, 
since they serve him for various purposes and have been 
given him for this end.” Now this conception of end or 
finality as a principle of action is altogether out of place in 
a system of Ethics whose first principle is moral law as an- 
nounced in the Categorical Imperative. For here abstract 
obligation is its own end. The law gives no reason for its 
command, for then its authority would not be absolute, but 
would depend upon the reason, or be transferred to it. On 
the other hand, the end of an action is just this reason for it, 
and the supreme end or reason of all action is, as such, and 
is recognized to be, the supreme law of all action. Some- 
thing of this dawns dimly on the mind of Kant, but still his 
great Imperative—the foreign despot issuing its unreasoned 
commands to an unreasoning will—dominates his field of 
vision ; and so the further he proceeds along the line of con- 
sideration he seems to have strayed into, the more pronounced 
becomes the inconsistency of his statements and the con- 
fusion of his thought. Thus when he tells us that “ rational 
beings are indicated by nature as ends in themselves, and are 
consequently called persons,” and thence deduces the impera- 
tive: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in your own per- 
son or in that of others, as an end always and never as a 
means,” it is plain that he now asserts what he has strenu- 
ously denied, that it is possible to derive the Categorical Im- 
perative from investigation of the constitution of human 
nature. Moral philosophy, he has contended, does not borrow 
the least thing from the knowledge of man himself, but gives 
laws @ priori to him as a rational being. That is to say, the 
nature of man can throw no light upon the ground of moral 
obligation, for the moral law is self-existent and absolutely 
binding upon the nature of man. This position, as we see, 
our philosopher cannot maintain. Though he would reduce 
duty to a purely formal and abstract relation, he soon finds 
himself—or rather we soon find him—following the method 
of psychological analysis which he has insisted must be care- 
fully avoided. In other words, Kant has returned to the 
doctrine of the ancients, which he began with rejecting, that 
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the supreme law of duty is to act “according to nature,” and 
that the end of man’s nature and its adaptations can be dis- 
cerned. This return is unconscious on the part of Kant, be- 
cause he does not understand what the doctrine is which the 
Greek thinkers set forth. The principle that every rational 
being is an end in and for itself is not one, he observes, that 
is borrowed from experience, but is an original rational axiom. 
As if any one had ever supposed it was borrowed from ex- 
perience in Kant’s limited sense of that term ; as if the nature 
of man which is the end and law of his action were what 
Kant calls “ empirical,” or anything else than human nature 
in its essential universal rationality. 

We find, then, that Kant comes in sight of the principle of 
finality, but does not reach an insight of the nature of its 
authority, and consequently does not abandon the Categorical 
Imperative. On his return to it, however, it seems to wear a 
new aspect, and he presents it under the new appellation of 
the autonomy of the will. Yet with the change of name we 
do not find a change of nature. We have, indeed, a term 
pregnant with deep meaning, but it seems that we have only 
the term without its meaning. The autonomy of the will ap- 
pears only to signify its acknowledgment of the sovereign 
authority of law, or its constant obedience to duty. It is 
the direct subjection of the will to the moral law, as con- 
trasted with its subjection to any impulse of desire, which 
latter is called the heteronomy of the will. If the word 
autonomy means more than this, there is an end of the 
Categorical Imperative. If it means what it says, self-gov- 
ernment, it means something incompatible with a sovereign 
authority that gives law to its subjects. And hence the 
question arises, what, in Kant’s view of it, is the relation of 
the autonomous will to the practical reason and its Categor- 
ical Imperative? To this we get no satisfactory answer. 
In fact, the whole matter is hopelessly obscured by Kant’s 
singularly indefinite use of the term will. Does he mean by 
the will a faculty of human nature co-ordinate with the faculty 
of reason, and, if so, what are the specific functions of each? 
Or does the will include the reason, so that the subject of con- 
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sideration is the rational will; or is it, on the other hand, the 
practical reason which has absorbed the will? All we can 
say is that the reason and the will seem to be blended to- 
gether in some very mystifying way. And, meantime, what 
has become of the rational being called a person whom we 
met with a short time ago? 

Not troubling himself with these questions, Kant goes on 
to tell us that the ground of the autonomy of the will is in its 
freedom,—which, indeed, is what we should expect. Here, 
again, we have a great word, and one that stirs the heart, but 
again we find Kant’s notion so defective that the freedom he 
announces is freedom of a very limited description. The will 
is free, he says, in that it is independent of any agency for- 
eign to itself—or in that it is free. By any foreign agency, 
however, Kant means the emotions and desires; the will is 
free from the determinism of sensuous impulse. This free- 
dom we are not directly conscious of, but it is a necessary 
inference from the Categorical Imperative. The response to 
that command is I ought, and this implies I can. This “can” 
is freedom; or freedom is simply the capacity to obey the 
law. So far as the will acts in response to the commands of 
reason, it is called free,—that is, free from sense and selfish 
motive ; and this freedom would never have been dreamed of 
but that the moral law enforces obligations which necessarily 
imply it. It will be noted that all along freedom is viewed 
metaphysically, or simply as an unconditioned fact, implied in 
the moral law, which is the basis of all a priori knowledge ; 
and we find Kant insisting that they who explain freedom on 
empirical principles and treat it as a physiological fact thereby 
deprive the soul of all knowledge of a supersensible or 
noumenal world. Still, he so far psychologizes in the matter 
as to make the dogmatic assertion that ‘man judges he can 
do a certain thing because he is conscious that he ought, and 
thus he recognizes that he is free, a fact which but for the 
moral law he never would have known.” What warrant is 
there for this order of sequence which makes the consciousness 
of freedom derivative from the consciousness of obligation? 
It is easy to reverse it and say that, as matter of logical pri- 
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ority, man first knows himself free, and thereupon knows the 
“ought.” Of course, Kant must hold that freedom cannot be 
a fact of experimental knowledge, because for him experience 
is always sensible, and empirical implies contingent; and, 
therefore, if freedom were given in consciousness, or were not 
a priori, it would not be unconditioned, or it would not be 
freedom at all. The simple fact is, however, that freedom is 
integral with self-consciousness; my self that I am conscious 
of is self-active, or free from external determinism. The 
trouble with Kant is, as Hegel remarks, that he persists in 
occupying the point of view of consciousness as distinguished 
from self-consciousness ; that is to say, he never really frees 
himself from the old sensational philosophy, with its postu- 
lates of dualism and mechanical connection. 

And so it is with the dualism of the moral law and the will 
that is free to obey it that Kant begins and ends his system of 
Ethics. When he inadvertently makes the consequences of 
conduct the criterion of duty, and so is brought to end or 
purpose as a principle of action, he does not even see that he 
has entered on a path that will lead him to wider horizons; 
and the new ideas he encounters of autonomy and freedom he 
drags back under the despotism of the Categorical Impera- 
tive to mutilate on the Procrustean bed of its fixed limitation. 
It is true that now and again he emerges from his shadow- 
land of unreal abstractions and touches the realm of the 
actual, but here he does not find himself at home, and he 
soon returns to the more congenial habitat. In one of these 
excursions he comes to a late and partial recognition of per- 
sonality as “a faculty of a being free from the mechanism of 
nature but subject to special laws given by its own reason, so 
that the person as belonging to the sensible world is subject 
to his own personality as belonging to the intelligible world.” 
Even thus defined as a “ faculty,” personality has revolution- 
ary implications, and it is allowed to disappear from view 
after inspiring sundry eloquent passages which occur as oditer 
dicta in the exposition of the Kantian Ethics. 

That Kant should hold to the Categorical Imperative and 
the autonomy of the will as the two metaphysical foundations 
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of morals,—that a mind so acute as his should fail to see the 
utter incompatibility of these two principles—if autonomy is 
to mean autonomy—shows strikingly the blinding power of 
an obstinate preconception. Let us be honest with the Kantian 
dualism and not play fast and loose with it. It comes to this: 
The moral law imposes upon the will the obligation of obedi- 
ence, and hence the law, whencesoever derived, is an authority 
over the will and foreign to the will. We confront an antith- 
esis: on the one hand is the naked command of authority, 
on the other the volitional capacity solicited by the prompt- 
ings of desire. Thus what ought to be done is a constraint 
upon the doer. Duty, as Kant says, is always a compulsion 
to an end unwillingly adopted. One of two things: the will 
must either disregard and defy the law, or it must efface itself 
and reluctantly submit to it. In the Kantian morality this 
antithesis is persistent and its elements are held apart in per- 
petual isolation. And hence under this despotism of the law 
all talk of the freedom or autonomy of the will is idle, unless 
these terms are to be eviscerated of their meaning, as in fact 
by Kant they are. For the moral law taken by itself is a 
necessity external to will, or laid upon the will; autonomy is 
an internal necessity, or the self-necessitation of the will; and 
this only is its true freedom. Now, autonomous will, or will 
in the whole truth of its nature, is the latent unity of the 
dualism of law and immediate (unmediated) will, and it comes 
to view as that dualism shows its dependence upon it. Let 
us see how it does so: The law of Right simply asserts it- 
self, producing no credentials. It claims sovereignty over the 
will, but gives no hint of the grounds on which it rests the 
claim. Thus unexplained and unaccounted for Law is evi- 
dently an abstraction; that is, as the word imports, a sever- 
ance from something—a part of a whole. To find, then, 
what Law is and why it is Law,—that is, to explain it and 
account for it,—we must find the whole of which it is a part; 
and to do that we must find the other part. But this latter is 
already found, for evidently it is the other abstraction of the 
moral antithesis, immediate will, or self-will. And the whole, 
the concrete unity of the abstract dualism, is not far to seek. 
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In the antithesis, abstract liberty and abstract law are opposed 
to each other as mutually exclusive; but a closer scrutiny 
discovers them to be correlatives. Look at them: the first 
appears as an independent faculty of willing, of choosing,— 
an unlimited potentiality of action. Now, in order to be itself, 
to fulfil itself, a capacity of choice must choose something, a 
power to act must act somehow. That is, the immediate will 
require mediation; it implies an object, an end to determine 
it, if it is ever to choose or act at all. So, on the other hand, 
Law appears as the universal rule, or determiner of action, 
and, therefore, it requires for its own fulfilment an independent 
power to act. It imposed duty, or prescribes an “ ought,” and 
that is to imply a free agent. Thus each of the abstract 
elements is what it is only in reference to the other. To 
state one is to imply the other, and whatever their opposition 
in the antithetic statement, the underlying implication reveals 
their mutual dependence. Each of these opposites needs the 
other to complete itself, and viewed in their organic relation 
they are seen to be complementary factors of one concrete 
unity, Free Will. 

To reach this unity we have started from its separate ele- 
ments, and hence it may appear to resu/t from their correla- 
tion. On the contrary, however, it is their przus, and that in 
which alone they have reality. This will be evident if we 
substitute analysis for synthesis and begin with the unity. 
First, then, Will appears immediately as bare capacity of will- 
ing; but as simply this it is evidently incomplete. As it is 
entirely independent, it is also entirely indeterminate. It is 
like a boat’s rudder, swinging loose without a steersman. For 
want of specific direction of its activity, its power of willing 
everything in general remains an impotence to will anything 
in particular. Thus any usurper may seize the empty throne, 
and the control of action fall into the hands of a succession of 
fugitive desires. And so, secondly, in order to determine it- 
self or realize itself, in order to exert its dormant energy, Will 
from simple unity falls into duality and apparent contradiction, 
through relation to that which shall determine it, that which 
appears in this antithesis as an external obligation, the moral 
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law. Finally, the antithesis is resolved by this, that all along 
there is only one thing under consideration, namely, Will. 
From within this unity the antithesis develops, and therefore 
into the unity it must return. The law of Right is the deter- 
miner of Will; but Will is ¢ xatura self-determining; therefore, 
the law of Right is itself the Will. When it wills the Right it 
wills itself—wills Will; and, hence, then only it is free. When 
it wills what is not right, it wills what is foreign to itself; and 
that is to be subject to a foreign control. Thus righteousness 
is autonomy, or freedom, for these are precise synonyms, and 
there is no liberty except liberty to be the law unto oneself. 

So, then, on the moral plane righteousness appears as the 
law for will—a positive law; on the spiritual plane it is seen to 
be an organic law; that is, it is the law for will only because 
it is the law of will, the will’s own law or nature. With this, 
law, as positive, is done away; that is, not what the law com- 
mands, but that it should command it. One who is obedient 
to the Right, as to an authority set over him, is obedient from 
unconsciousness of his essential nature; let him see that 
righteousness is the very nature of spirit, and for him what 
was obedience becomes freedom. In Kant’s abstract view of 
moral consciousness there are two principles—subject and ob- 
ject—mechanically related; in concrete reality there is one, a 
self-determining power. Will is that single energy whose 
subjectivity is volition and whose objectivity is righteousness ; 
and thus human will is made in the image of the divine. 

To speak of human will as by the law of its own being 
essentially righteous is, indeed, to regard it in its ideal perfec- 
tion. Yet it is something to know that this ideal is not the 
unattainable beyond of the “infinite progress” that Kant 
makes it, but the potentiality of human spirit, for the poten- 
tial is the actual in germ. Perfection is no dream of extrava- 
gant aspiration, but the fulfilment of a latent capacity; to 
become divinely good is within the power of the child of God, 
and his life is this becoming. That law merges in the larger 
truth of freedom, and that to realize this ideal freedom is the 
end of human life, we are taught explicitly in part and every- 
where implicitly by the Christianity of the New Testament ; 
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and Kant’s study of the Scripture must have been superficial, 
indeed, to allow him to say of its moral teaching that “ by its 
suitability to the limitations of finite beings it brought all the 
conduct of man under the discipline of a duty, plainly set be- 
fore their eyes, which does not permit them to indulge in 
dreams of imaginary moral perfection ; and thus set the bounds 
of humility to self-conceit as well as to self-love, both of which 
are ready to mistake their limits.” 

And, now, if theoretically the Kantian doctrine of Ethics 
turns out incomplete, inconsistent, and unsatisfactory, practi- 
cally it encounters these two objections, that it aims only at a 
spurious righteousness, and it fails even in that aim. Kant 
lays it down that “ pure reason must be able to determine the 
will by the mere form of the practical rule, without supposing 
any feeling ;” again, “ What is essential in the moral worth of 
actions, is that the moral law should directly (exclusively) 
determine the will;” and again, “The objective principle of 
determination must alone be the subjectively sufficient deter- 
mining principle ;” and once more, “ Practical reason forbids us 
to place the subjectively determining principle of right actions 
—that is, their moral motive—in anything but the law itself.” 
Here we are in the moral antithesis, where the law assumes 
an authority over the will which it either defies or submits to. 
Suppose it obeys, what is the character of such legal right- 
eousness? Kant has told us that acting from the sense of 
duty, or obligation, means a reluctant obedience to the right. 
In fact, law does not consult the inclinations, and does not 
care about them. It imposes an obligation, and it does not 
allow the will to have a will of its own. It is plain, then, that 
law cannot make the will a good will,—cannot in any way 
affect the will itself. The righteousness of the will, the agent’s 
own righteousness, law cannot secure and does not seek. 
That men shall do right, not that they shall be good, is the 
law’s concern. As the direct opposite of spontaneity, it seeks 
to subject the will, not to reform it; to regulate conduct, not 
to educate character; to compel good deeds, not to make 
good men. No system which begins and ends with duty, 
whose one principle is imperative obligation, and its one virtue 
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unquestioning obedience, can get further than this. And so 
“by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified ;” for though 
the subjection of conduct to mechanical control produces a 
superficial rectitude, the inward springs of character, the 
quality of the being that we are, remain unchanged. 

The second objection to the Kantian Ethics is that practi- 
cally it will not work, and since ethics is eminently a practical 
affair, this is a serious objection. Take this doctrine into the 
streets, preach it to ordinary men, and what effect will it have ? 
Say to them, you ought; that is the supreme law for your 
action. Agres? Whatthen? Is this going to suppress the 
multitudinous motions of self-will, the insistent claims of pas- 
sion? “The law is weak against the flesh,” a saner psycholo- 
gist has told us, for a mere moral imperative supplies no 
power to fulfil its behests. You may lay a railway track toa 
distant city, and place a locomotive on the rails; they will 
guide it to its destination, but you must sfart your locomotive. 
So you may lay down rules of action that you trust will guide 
a human life to the heavenly city, but you must furnish motive 
power to the will. Ethics may be called the science of life, 
and he who is instructed in ethics knows he ought to live. 
But after all, such knowledge is neither very difficult nor very 
valuable. Ethical truth is the simplest of all, and the least 
helpful. Matthew Arnold has said, “ The object of systems 
of morality is to take possession of human life, to save it from 
being abandoned to passion or allowed to drift at hazard, to 
give it happiness by establishing it in the practice of virtue; 
and this object they seek to attain by prescribing to human 
life fixed principles of action, fixed rules of conduct. Thus 
human life has always a clue to follow, and may always be 
making way towards its goal.” If only the matter were as 
simple as that! Human life has scarcely justified this inno- 
cent confidence in rules and regulations. Portia is a better 
moralist: “If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. I can easier tell twenty what were good to 
be done than be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching.” The truth is, life, as an affair of practice, is rather 
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an art than a science, and in all art the first thing is power— 
power of soul. If it is the energy of creative imagination 
that produces immortal art-work, and not careful adherence to 
fixed rules, so it is with the art of living. Life means spon- 
taneous initiative, and it is this that distinguishes vitality from 
mechanism. And so, “if there were a law that could give 
life, verily righteousness should be by the law;” and this was 
the aim of the most helpful of moral teachers, that men might 
have life, and have it more abundantly. He went direct to 
the heart of man, out of which are the issues of life. He 
saw that conduct is a result of the inward disposition, and He 
made that His chief concern; for could He reach and influence 
the sources of action, action might be left to take care of itself.* 
Therefore He sought to kindle an aspiration towards an 
infinite ideal which should work a transforming change of the 
inner man.t He sought to overcome the evil passions of 
men, not by restraint, but by a new and more powerful passion 
which should make His followers enthusiasts for goodness.{ 
And so when the Christians appeared in a heathen city, it was 
not as persons of well-regulated conduct, but rather as fiery 
revolutionists, and men cried in alarm, “ These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also.” 

So, then, what steam is to the locomotive, that the roused 
and energized emotions are to the will. And here we come 
to Kant’s zpwrovgevdos, his initial and colossal error. He as- 
sumes that the feelings, owing to their instability, are incapa- 
ble of any such fixed relations as involve universal principles, 
and so his purely rational science of ethics, which is to be 
cleared of everything empirical, excludes them from the realm 
of moral activity. This is to render such a science worthless, 
for a science must take account of all the facts presented to 





* “ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.”’ 

+ “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

¢ “ When a strong man armed, keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace; but 
when a stronger than he shall come upon him and overcome him, he taketh from 
him all his armor wherein he trusted and divideth his spoils. . . 

“The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.’’ 
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it; morals must deal with the whole of human nature, and 
not rule one-third of it out of consideration. And if you do 
rule it out, it is there all the same. You do not extinguish a 
man you find objectionable by telling him that you propose 
to consider him as non-existent. The opposition that Kant 
sets up between the sensibilities and the practical reason, or 
the rational will, is one of those multifarious abstract distinc- 
tions by which he cuts up the spiritual organism into separate 
independent pieces, destroying with its unity its life. The 
element of feeling is contingent and variable, and Kant will 
have none of it. Well, “ souvent femme varie,” but we should 
be sorry to lose her. Human emotions are subject to whim 
and caprice, inconstant as the lawless wind, and so there shall 
be no more high affections inspiring to noble action, no more 
self-devotion of the patriot, no more religious enthusiasm 
calling the missionary to hardship and peril, no more eager 
thirst for knowledge such as makes Kant a life-long seeker of 
the truth. So far as affection prompts the devotee of duty to 
good actions, so far the morality of his motive will be vitiated. 
“It is a very beautiful thing,” our philosopher remarks, “ to 
do good to men from love to them and from sympathetic good 
will, but this is not the true moral maxim by which we pre- 
tend with fanciful pride to set ourselves above the thought of 
duty, like volunteers; and as if we were independent of the 
command, to want to do of our own good pleasure what we 
think we need no command to do. Duty and obligation are 
the only names that we must give to our relations to the 
moral law.” Such extravagant austerity seems a reduction 
to the absurd, or at least to the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees; we prefer the latter teaching that love is the 
fulfilling of the law. 

And if Kant’s law-worship recalls that of the Pharisees, it 
is because he, like them, has lost sight of the giver of the law. 
What is the moral law, taken by itself? It is the indicator of 
right and wrong, the standard and rule of action, as a pair of 
scales is an instrument for measuring weight. When you 
give short weight to your neighbor, that is an offense against 
him,—not against the scales. You owe no duty to the scales. 
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And why should we feel remorse for a sin against the law? 
It has no blood in its veins, no sensibility ; it is as impassive, 
as lifeless, as the scales. The truth is, there are no moral 
relations that are not personal relations ; and unless we speak 
in metaphor, hypostasizing a simple thought-object into a 
fancied personality, we cannot speak of the authority of a law 
or command; the authority belongs to the person who issues 
the command, and it is to that person we are under obliga- 
tion. Man’s relations of duty are his relations to God, to his 
fellow-men, and to /imse/f. His relations to others are essen- 
tial to man’s being, but his whole being is not in those rela- 
tions,—or out of himself,—as with the finite thing. In his 
religious dependence he still maintains his independence, for 
it is in his self-consciousness that he is conscious of the 
Divine, and it is himself he finds in organic unity with God. 
So with social membership. If the social environment is the 
essential condition of human existence, so that taken out of 
society the individual loses his humanity and lapses to the 
animal ; if, in a word, individuality is only realized through 
organic relation to the social whole, it is because in that rela- 
tion the individual is related to his true self.* When, how- 
ever, man comes home to the inner being of his moral 
consciousness, the “ other” has left him, and he stands alone 
in simple self-relation. In his freedom of self-determination 
he gives law to himself; he can obey or disobey him- 
self, and punish or reward himself with condemnation or 
approval, thus binding himself to acts and feelings which he 
acknowledges to be right or wrong. He can propose to him- 
self an ideal end, and in responding to it impose it on himself 
as law, freely choosing it to rule his life because his soul sees 
that it is good. And as he learns to reverence his conscience 
as his king he finds that in his duty to himself all others are 


included. 
“ This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night and day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 





* It may be added that in both relations dependence is mutual. As a sun, to 
be a sun, must have its planets, so we are as necessary to God as He is to us; and 
but for its individual members there could be no social organism. 
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Such as these, the most intimate of moral relations, can have no 
existence save in the experience of a personal being, nor can 
they exist in their highest form save where personality is most 
consciously and vividly intense. 

That Kant’s exposition of moral authority and obligation 
should ignore personality altogether, and for the true law-giver 
in morals substitute an abstraction whose reality is a figment 
of fancy, is only what must follow from the agnosticism which 
cuts him off from recognizing any other than a phantom Ego 
hovering beyond the limits of the knowable. And with agnos- 
ticism we are left atthe end. The resort to the practical rea- 
son for the certainties refused by the pure reason recalls the 
clever feat of the man in the nursery rhyme who scratched 
out his eyes by jumping into one bush and scratched them in 
again by jumping into another. In Kant’s case, however, it 
appears that eyes cannot be regained by any such second 
jump, and, like Rasselas, the “ Critique of the Practical Reason” 
concludes with no conclusion. It tells us that the reality of 
our ethical beliefs is rooted only in our own conviction of their 
practical importance ; and so far from restoring the truths that 
escaped the grasp of the speculative reason, it can only bid us 
forbear their quest and console ourselves for hopeless ignorance 
by looking up to the starry heavens above in wondering wor- 
ship and down to the moral law within in reverent faith. 

The truth is, Kant initiates a great movement of transition 
in philosophic thought which he does not carry out to its com- 
pletion. Hence, while in relation to his successors his his- 
torical importance is of the greatest, the value of his actual 
achievement in view of its final result—or lack of result—is 
relatively small; and on the whole it must be said of him, as 
Arnold said of Maurice, that he passed his life beating the 
brush without starting the hare. Or we might liken him toa 
great captain who invades a land lying under the powers of 
darkness. By deep-laid strategy he gains the key of the 
situation, and the road to the capital lies open before him; 

-when with a strange fatuity, blind to the significance of his 
own achievement, he renounces the conquest already within 
his grasp and concludes a peace with the enemy, by the terms 
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of which he retains the restricted territory he now occupies 
in the character of tributary vassal to the defeated sov- 


ereign. 


F. A. HEnry. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE PEACE THAT COMETH OF UNDERSTAND- 
ING: 


A DISCOURSE FOR NECESSITARIANS. 


I trust I may find favor with our scientific friends if I 
begin with a large assumption. I assume that from the 
planets in their orbits to the street-cabs in the thoroughfares 
the Universe is ruled by Law, and that though “ Chance,” 
“Contingency,” “ Caprice,” and many another word still do 
duty in literature, they are recognized as but a decent veil for 
human ignorance, and not as implying a serious belief that at 
any given point, even the most insignificant, Law will be found 
to fail. I assume, by consequence, that every thing and every 
person are but “ retainers to the rest of Nature,” and stand 
indissolubly related by the ligaments of Law to the Cosmos 
in which each fills its insignificant yet indispensable place. 

This assumption made, we may go on to consider the con- 
solation it affords, for it is to be feared that the champions of 
Free Will sometimes do scant justice to the necessitarian. 
Terrified at the very thought that Freedom may be in danger, 
they seem quite to forget that a doctrine of necessity, what- 
ever tidings of bondage it may seem to carry to the Will, 
brings, and brings just in proportion as it is thoroughgoing, 
nothing but encouragement to the understanding. It tells us 
that our actions, like all other events, are rigorously due to 
causes. Be it so. Just for that reason are they capable of 
explanation. Just for that reason can the understanding find 
in human life, as it has so often found in Nature, a new world, 
in the conquest of which it can attain a fuller development 
and a deeper satisfaction. Who will say that this is a little 
thing? Is there in all the round of man’s endowments one 
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that is more eminently human than this desire and capacity 
to know, to explain, to understand? And if Necessitarianism 
opens up new and splendid vistas to this, is it not rather to be 
regarded as a doctrine of emancipation—intellectual emanci- 
pation—than as a message of bondage? The more so if it 
should appear on closer examination that, in proportion as 
we succeed in understanding our lives, our lives themselves 
do not remain by any means just what they were before. 

At least and lowest, the patient and engrossing study of life 
(our own lives or those of others) may furnish an anodyne. 
Biography tells us of Bastile prisoners who found in the daily 
observation of the very insects that infested their cells an in- 
tellectual antidote that saved them from despair. May we not 
learn from them? Prisoners within “that inverted bowl men 
call the sky,” may we not touch the springs of pity, or of 
mirth, as the understanding eye marks the strange ongoings 
of “ God’s wondrous manikins here below”? 

Anodyne, however, is not much. Far more important is 
the fact that by the study, as scientific as we can make it, of 
men’s lives, and especially of our own, we can rid ourselves of 
illusions. Let us take an instance. Some one has had a 
cherished project. It has miscarried, and the blow is crushing. 
At first it is all unintelligible. 


‘*God’s intimations fail 
In clearness rather than in energy,” 


as Browning has it, and the man can think of nothing but his 
calamity, or at most of its quite immediate and obvious effects 
upon his life. But with time, and the calmness that time 
brings, comes reflection, and with reflection the perception, 
growing ever clearer, that, after all, the event could hardly 
have been otherwise. The sufferer follows up thisclue. Going 
resolutely to work, he analyses out the conditions that have 
brought about the upshot,—his own share in it, the share of 
others, the share of circumstance, the whole complex web of 
conditions, so far at least as he can unravel it, till at last a 
multitude of conditions, of which at first he was wholly un- 
conscious, comes into view; and he begins to see with ever 
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clearer vision that when he initiated his project he was acting 
in great ignorance and blindness. He sees now, as he did not 
see at first, that the project of which the defeat was so bitter 
was formed in ignorance of the actual causes, the real condi- 
tions involved. If only he had understood them sooner! If 
only he had been wise in time! But of course he did not; 
he was not; and so undertook an impossible project and had 
his bitter disappointment. And what zow,—now that he has 
come to understand how it all came about? Is he to laugh 
or weep or curse the day he was born, or is he not rather, if 
he be wise, likely to be, from his very soul, thankful that he 
has got rid of an illusion ? 

But there are subtler illusions than this, and among them 
are the illusions of the passions. These are not accidental, 
nor can man escape them. For, in truth, they are due to his 
very nature. For it is of the nature of man, at least to begin 
with, to be pictorial in his thinking. He craves for images, 
and he is not to be blamed for doing so. But he pays an in- 
evitable penalty. For it is of the very essence of the imagina- 
tion that it does its best to palm off upon us some partial 
aspect, some fragment of life, some quite limited experience 
as if it were everything. It seizes on some experience and 
figures it in such definite form and clothes it in such vivid 
colors that its real importance becomes grotesquely exagger- 
ated; until at last, paltry fraction of a paltry experience 
though it be, it comes to usurp the whole mind and to crush 
out the greater things that are worth living for or worth dying 
for. Here lies the very secret of the awful, or ridiculous, 
tyranny of the passions. They feed upon the illusions of the 
imagination. The false perspective of imagination distorts 
the true and sober view of things. It forces into a false relief 
this or that episode or aim or object in life, and thereby suc- 
ceeds in stirring within us that tumult of soul, that torrent of 
desire, which could never have so much as arisen had we 
been able from the first to see facts as they truly are. It is 
thus, by the very impact upon body and mind of the changing 
scene of his personal life, man falls victim to illusions—illu- 
sions of ambition, love, hatred, fear, hope, despair, of all the 
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passions. Not one but brings its illusion. And the paradox 
is that the passion ts masterful just because its object ts thus illu- 
sive. Here is a man who is mastered by revenge till his most 
patient counsellors cease in despair to speak to him. And 
why? Because the image of his enemy, of his own fancied 
wrong, of his longed-for vengeance, so warps his imagination 
that he can think and dream of nothing else. Life, the apoca- 
lypse of a God, has shrunk to a poor melodramatic theatre 
for petty personal revenge. Here is another overmastered by 
despondency. And why? Because some picture of fancied 
misfortune to be encountered in some fancied future has so 
possessed his mind that it has already begun to produce the 
very suffering from which, spectre-ridden by anticipation, he 
shrinks. Here is a third carried off his feet by some hope, 
even when the most ordinary of onlookers can see that it is 
a hope doomed to disillusionment, a poor fool’s paradise. 
And why? Once again, because the image of some longed- 
for end and his own fruition of it has so seized upon him that 
he can think of nothing else, even till the earth and the 
heavens have come in his distorted outlook to revolve around 
his liliputian expectations. And yet the remedy is so simple! 
If men would only ¢dink/ If they would only think, not 
with the waywardness of reverie or the vagueness of desultory 
reflection, but with the same determination to understand with 
which they go to their lecture-rooms and laboratories ! 

For these passions can be understood. Have we not said 
(for it is the assumption upon which we are proceeding) that 
all things are under law, all things the products of causes, all 
things therefore fit matter for explanation. Human passions 
are no exception. We cannot escape them. They are the 
necessary effects of causes not of our making, not of our un- 
making. By Law the stone falls, by Law the planet moves 
in its orbit, by Law the plant spreads out its leaves in the sun- 
shine, and by Law—Law for which the whole compacted 
Cosmos is voucher—man is born, as the sparks fly upward, to 
illusions, and to the troubles, disquietudes, torments which 
illusions beget. 

One thing, however, remains. From the very jaws of bond- 
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age he can pluck deliverance. At least he can understand, or 
try to understand. 

And what is it to understand? It is to discover the real 
conditions of events—to resolve facts into their causes—to 
recognize the dependence of the part on the whole to which 
it is retainer. In simpler words, it is to see things, at least in 
far-off approximation, as they truly are. And by consequence 
it is to supersede and to explode the false, limited, and illu- 
sive views of things as they are not, but only seem to be,—as 
they seem to be to us in the days of our passionate, deeply- 
agitated ignorance. Apply this to the passions. Revenge, 
despondency, hope—we have seen the secret of their mastery 
over us. They lord it over us dy fraud. They are rooted in 
illusion,—that kind of illusion which so fills our mind with 
partial, fragmentary, narrow, and often paltry aspects of things 
that even the most ordinary onlooker will tell us that we are 
“blinded by our passions” and do not see facts as they really 


are. 
It is from this the understanding can deliver us. It turns 


its scrutinizing eye upon these illusory objects of the passions ; 


it bids us consider them in their relations to the larger world 
of fact, at the touch of which their exclusive claims upon us 
crumble and seem preposterous; and it ends by relegating 
them to their due significance, or insignificance, as the frail 
finite illusions of a very finite fraction of the great real world 
of fact. It detects the fraud, it explodes the illusion on which 
the tyranny of the passions rests. 

Is it to be supposed that this later view will leave us just where 
we were before? Can we reasonably suppose that the pas- 
sion, once it is thus understood, will continue to subjugate us 
as in those days—days of our ignorance—before we had ever 
even tried to understand it? Zhen—in those days of our illu- 
sion—it and its object were the one thing that seemed to give 
value to life, the one thing that blotted out all else, the one 
thing the defeat of which made life no longer worth living. 
That is what it was. But now, in the light of open-eyed and 
dispassionate contemplation, what can be clearer than that we 
were blind to the realities of things? We had our troubled 
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and our stormy hour—in the days of our ignorance. Could 
we have had it, had we known “Hen all that in the light of 
fuller understanding we know now—now that we begin to see 
that the real meaning of our frantic precipitances and bitter 
defeats was nothing other than that they were attempts to 
measure this well compacted and intelligible Universe by our 
own presumptuous ignorance. 

Even to these bondsmen of passion themselves the rolling 
years bring the wiser mind which takes the larger and more 
understanding view of the world, which sees that so many 
things for which men struggle and torment themselves in vain, 
even to the sacrifice of body and soul, are illusive; that many 
possessions which they thought they could not do without 
were best withheld ; that many a defeated hope was but a good 
in the process of making. Why, then, wait for years to bring 
this slow-footed wisdom? Why see things as they truly are 
only in retrospect? Why not be wise in time? Why not at 
least try at the outset to understand. So that thereby learn- 
ing, as far as in us lies, the inexorable conditions under which 
we must needs live, we may neither have to embitter our days 
by vain regrets over what was impossible nor agitate it by 
illusory hopes for the unattainable. 

Nor is it to be supposed that all the Understanding can do 
for us is summed up in this ridding us of illusions. It isa 
dubious boon to rid any man of an illusion till we know what 
we have to put in its place. And if this universe be—as the 
mystic tells us—unintelligible, or—as the sceptic tells us— 
hollow, then perhaps the Human Spirit had best be left to film 
the abyss with such thatchwork and patchwork of illusions as 
it can muster. It is, however, upon a very different assump- 
tion that we have been proceeding. We have been proceed- 
ing on the assumption—deny it who can—that law, co- 
herence, order, intelligibility, run throughout. And this being 
so, no man who elects to follow where his understanding leads 
need ever fear that he will fail to find a supreme object which 
will profoundly satisfy at least some of the deepest instincts 
and faculties of his soul. For as the years go on there will 
shape itself with ever-growing clearness the vision, verifiable 
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at least in part, of a system of Nature (and of Human Life as 
a part of Nature) infinitely vast and infinitely varied, com- 
pacted in every joint by an eternal necessity, and throughout 
its teeming infinitude intelligible down to the uttermost de- 
tail. Some will call it Nature, some will call it God, or the 
Infinite, or the Absolute, or Eternal Substance. It does not 
so greatly matter what they ca//it. Let them fill their souls 
with it and call it by what name they will. Enough for us 
that we should strive to understand it, and to understand our 
own finite necessary place within it. Small wonder if at times, 
in presence of this soul-satisfying object, all ordinary objects 
of human pursuit have seemed to dwindle to insignificance, 
and if against this cosmic background man’s fieriest passions 
and most tumultuous emotions have sunk into the finitude of 
events not worthy to ruffle the soul, far less to toss it on the 
waves of this so troublesome world. 

This is no fancied experience. There was a thinker— 
surely among the greatest of the modern world—who lived 
it. Most ways were barred to him. For he was outcast, 
friendless, poor, solitary, sickly. But one way was open—the 
path of understanding. In that way unfalteringly and cheer- 
fully he walked; and if there be any truth in biography, in 
that way he walked to victory over the world. We do not 
need to cast about for his secret. For he has written it in 
that memorable declaration: “I resolved not to laugh or 
to weep over the actions of men, but simply to understand 
them.” And of him it may be said that, thus seeking, he 
found, not the peace that passeth understanding, for that he 
had put far from him, but the peace and the fortitude which 
understanding can bring. 

It may be worth while very briefly to anticipate a criticism 
upon these pages, a criticism which the spirit of the present 
day is quick to make. Man, it will be said, is not under- 
standing only: he is also Heart and Will; and the Heart will 
not be still nor the Will satisfied, though you could offer them 
the Cosmos understood from end to end. 

‘* Shatter it to bits 
And then remould it nearer to the heart's desire.” 
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This is the language of the Heart. Let the heavens fall and 
the Universe disjoint, so be it that Duty be done,—this is the 
language of the Will. “Shatter it to bits,” it is easy to say. 
But where are we to begin? Are we to wish that the angles 
of a triangle should not be equal to two right angles, or that 
bodies should not attract each other inversely to the square of 
the distance? Such things are past wishing for, past praying 
for, because by intelligible necessity triangles are triangles and 
attraction is attraction. And if the ways of men be, albeit in 
more complex fashion yet similarly, the products of an intel- 
ligible necessity (and this is our assumption), well, we may 
not say that they are past praying for, because, as matters 
stand with us, they are so far from being fully understood 
that we may pray with all our heart that to a deeper knowl- 
edge they may prove to be less in need of shattering than 
we in the impatience of ignorance are prone to imagine. 

Similarly with the language of the Will. On our assump- 
tion there is manifestly no room for the freedom of the Will 
in any ordinary sense. Freedom of independent personal 
initiative at any rate becomes a species of illusion. For what 
this fancied freedom really means is, as Spinoza pointed out, 
that, while we are conscious that we act, we are not conscious, 
say rather we are profoundly ignorant, of the causes of our 
actions. So that if we knew all the causes of our actions, 
we should see that one and all of these are rigorously 
necessitated even as we know the stone is necessitated to fall 
downwards or the spark to fly upwards. I am not saying 
this is true. I am not saying it is false. I am not arguing 
against Free Will, or for it, at all. I am taking the necessi- 
tarians on their own ground. I am granting them all they 
seem to ask. I am assuming that Law is everywhere and 
everywhen. And I am contending that, even then, a way to 
Life lies open,—none other than that path of understanding 
which Spinoza trod. 

Joun MacCunn. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
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DISCUSSION. 
DOES POLITICAL COMPULSION NEED TO BE JUSTIFIED? 


Dr. WiLLouGHBy thinks (JouRNAL, July, 1899, p. 473) that a 
moral justification of the State is not needed, because ‘‘ the com- 
pulsion exercised by the State does not differ in kind from that which 
would exist without a State, and that therefore there is no @ prioré 
ground for demanding its ethical guo warranto,—no presumption 
against its moral right to be.’’ But may not the rightfulness of the 
compulsion that arises in extra-political conditions be challenged ? 
If so, how does it help to assimilate political compulsion to it? It 
still seems to me that force of whatever kind (when exercised not 
by nature, but by an intelligent being or beings) requires some sort 
of explanatory justification. Force means putting some one else’s 
will in place of my own in determining my action. Surely, from 
the stand-point of personality, this gives rise to a problem. 

I admit that Dr. Willoughby has, in a sense, put me in the wrong 
in saying that the State ‘‘ limits freedom,’’—#.¢., using this expres- 
sion with the utmost strictness. The individual is not literally com- 
pelled to pay his taxes. He is simply liable to suffer heavily if he 
does not. He is not forced to go to war when drafted ; he is only 
put in prison, if he refuses. Undoubtedly, the moral personality, 
in its most intimate sense, does survive any sort of external attack. 
One can even choose to be hanged rather than do what the State 
wants him todo. And yet I think that enforcing demands by pen- 
alties such as these would, colloquially, be spoken of as limiting 
freedom quite decidedly. It does not destroy ‘‘velleity,’’ but it 
does make the choice of alternatives rather meagre. If I give up 
my purse to some one who points a pistol at me, saying, ‘‘ Your 
money or your life,’’ I still keep my essential freedom, and yet I 
should not be going far astray if I also said that I was forced to act 
as I did. Indeed, I should hardly be doing violence to language if 
I remarked that under such circumstances I was not free to choose 
what I would do. I had to do it, I should naturally say,—or else 
lose my life. Ordinary speech refuses to call acts done under such 
pressure of fear voluntary,—though, of course, in the last analysis 
they are so. Now, it was in this same looser sense that I said the 
individual Aas to pay his taxes. Indeed, the sort of necessity I had 
in mind was presumably none other than Dr. Willoughby has in 
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mind when he contrasts ‘‘legal compulsion’’ with “ voluntary 
action,’’ or says, ‘‘ where men obey from necessity the ethical duty 
is soon forgotten.’’ Would not Dr. Willoughby give as instances of 
possible ‘‘ legal compulsion’’ or obedience ‘‘ from necessity,’’ the 
payment of taxes or enforced military service? Well, in whatever 
sense compulsion may be real in these cases (and I am aware that 
it cannot be in all senses), in whatever sense man is made to obey 
instead of obeying voluntarily, to this extent the problem I raised 
seems to me a real one,—freedom of choice as well as of action 
being correspondingly limited. Why should such compulsion ex- 
ist? Why should not moral means be used exclusively for social 
ends,—I mean, appeals to reason and conscience, and, in general, 
education? This is the fundamental political problem, and it is 
hardly faced by saying that force will be used anyway. 

In stating the problem as I do, I by no means wish to imply that 
a justification of the force used by the State may not be given, or 
that Dr. Willoughby, in his ably-written book, has not himself 
given it, or at least pointed the way to it (see pp. 118, 119 of my 
review, JOURNAL, October, 1896). 

WitiiaM M. SALTER. 
CHICAGO. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


LECTURES AND Essays ON NATURAL THEOLOGY AND Etuics. By 
William Wallace, late Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Edward Caird, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1898. 
Pp. xl., 566. 


This book falls into four divisions, the first of which is the Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Master of Balliol. In the other 
three we have (1) the lectures which have been preserved of the 
two courses of Gifford Lectures delivered by Professor Wallace in 
the University of Glasgow in 1894 and 1895. (2) Nine essays in 
Moral Philosophy, including such heads as ‘‘ Person and Person- 
ality,’ ‘‘ Duty,’’ ‘‘ Hedonism,’’ ‘ Utilitarianism,’’ and (3) Four 
critical essays on Lotze, Nietzsche, and Mr. McTaggart’s “‘ Studies 
in the Hegelian Dialectic.’’ One of the essays on Nietzsche ap- 
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peared in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHiICs, and the review 
of Mr. McTaggart’s book came out in A/ind. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the first division gives 
us just what we would be inclined to ask for in a biographical 
introduction. It furnishes a brief but sufficient outline of the 
circumstances of Professor Wallace’s life,—so sadly and prematurely 
terminated by an accident in 1897—and a most sympathetic and 
interesting appreciation of his thought, work, and character. The 
biographer pictures for us, in few words, the earnest intellectual 
life, strong, simple, and intense, of a good man and single-hearted 
thinker, of one who both in private and in official life could inspire 
trust and sympathy and admiration. 

When we are told that Professor Wallace in his teaching seemed 
to aim rather at showing his pupils how to think and feel than at 
equipping them with facts and details, that he was felt to be always 
stimulating and suggestive and was ‘‘ in a sense always preaching,”’ 
that he thought not with the intellect only, but with his whole soul, 
and that he tended rather ‘‘to see the whole in every part’’ than 
to trace out the connections and relations between the parts,—and 
then turn to a perusal of the lectures and essays which are here 
given to the public, we feel almost at every page confirmation of 
the estimate which Dr. Caird has put before us. We feel that we 
are listening to the impassioned pleading of a thinker who is indeed 
setting forth with his whole soul, with every rhetorical resource at 
his command, a philosophical view that he has accepted with in- 
tense conviction and that has become to him a religion,—a view 
that with persuasive insight he reads into all history and theory. 

What Wallace sought both in literature and in pliilosophy, says 
Dr. Caird, was ‘‘ not thought or system for itself, but rather as the 
concentrated expression of life, the quintessence of human ex- 
perience. The Hegelian philosophy had its strong hold upon his 
mind, mainly because he seemed to find in Hegel one who united 
idealism with a more than positivist insistence upon the emptiness 
of abstract ideas, and whose thinking was a continual effort after 
the comprehension of the actual in its concreteness and com- 
plexity.’’ 

Another point in which a perusal of the lectures and essays seems 
to justify Dr. Caird’s estimate is with regard to Wallace’s criticism 
of other writers. This criticism, says Dr. Caird, is ‘‘ almost always 
appreciative, and we might say at times appreciative to a fault. On 
the whole he disliked and avoided the atmosphere of controversy, 
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and generally, when he thought an author worthy of study, he took 
infinite pains to enter into his point of view, and even to suggest 
reasons to justify what seemed paradoxical and extravagant.’’ The 
two essays on Nietzsche perhaps afford some illustration of the sug- 
gested justifications of paradox and extravagance,—the result pos- 
sibly quite as much of Wallace’s predominant philosophical view or 
mood as of sympathetic insight towards Nietzsche,—while the sixth 
of the Gifford Lectures, on Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,” 
seems in my judgment to be an example of painstaking and on the 
whole sympathetic study. Of the other and rarer mood of criti- 
cism, in which he was somewhat fierce and controversial, we find 
not much trace in the writings here brought together. 

The already published works of Professor Wallace (chief among 
which are his translations and expositions of Hegel) are enumerated 
by Dr. Caird, but of them this is, of course, not the place to speak. 
Of the Gifford Lectures printed in the volume now before us, three 
belong to the first course delivered in 1894, and are entitled re- 
spectively, I. ‘‘The Scope of Natural Theology,’’ II. ‘‘ The 
Greek Origins of Theology,” and III. ‘‘ The Natural Theology of 
Christ.’’ 

In I., natural theology is explained to be ‘‘ the attempt at a syn- 
thesis of two factors in human life, which at their first appearance 
and always present to each other a certain incompatibility, or it 
may be hostility. It is the application of science to religion, the 
interpretation of faith and worship by the intellectual principle, 
and in accordance with the results of ascertained knowledge.’’ It 
is ‘‘ the rationalization of belief, the naturalization of religion,” 
which is ‘fan inevitable problem.’’ Professor Wallace discusses 
(with many historical references) the different phases of the solution 
which men have attempted of this problem,—the Physico-Theology 
of the early Boyle Lectures which argues from the evidences of de- 
sign in Nature, and the Natural or Rational Religion of deeper think- 
ers. He concludes that ‘‘ the note of naturalness in Theology lies in 
its superiority to restrictions due to special historic conditions. 
Natural theology, the theology of reason, claims the prerogative 
of man to examine all things, and is but an attempt in a special 
range of questions to carry out that purpose fully, without bar or 
check from any specially privileged province.’’ It is practically 
the same as philosophy of religion, and signifies ‘‘ a reflective study 
of the facts or phenomena of religion, when that study is methodi- 
cally or systematically pursued.” 
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The lecture on ‘‘ The Greek Origins of Theology’’ is interesting, 
but somewhat fanciful ; its text is that ‘‘ Theology, as we know it, 
is a product of Greek civilization.’ It concludes with saying that 
the Greek philosophers saw in God ‘‘ the unity of nature, the source 
of life and motion, but Himself something above Nature and re- 
removed from the sphere of change. They were not interested 
in the religious acts and feelings in which He was efficient ; they 
sought in the conception of Him rather a counterpart to their doc- 
trine of the unity of all being.’’ 

In Lecture III., on ‘‘ The Natural Theology of Christ,’’ we learn 
that the Christian doctrine of God “is essentially a doctrine of the 
relation of man to God, and of God to man; ’’ the realization of 
this sonship of man to God being, at first, ‘‘ the work of one man, 
who brought life and immortality to light, and who might thus be 
described as the mediator between God and man.” ‘‘ The great 
deed that seems to emerge as the life of Christ is the bringing into 
one of God and man; the discovery that the supernatural is in the 
natural; the spiritual in the physical; the eternal life as the truth 
and basis of this; God manifest in the flesh,’’—God, self, and neigh- 
bor form here an indissoluble trinity, but to try and balance the 
several claims of the three factors is casuistry, and worse. 

This lecture seems certainly one of the places in which Professor 
Wallace, having ‘‘ viewed the subject in aspect after aspect,’’ calls 
upon his reader ‘‘ to make the synthesis for himself ;’’ and I think it 
is fair to say that what he puts before us here is not so much the 
Christianity of Christ as an exemplification of the way in which a 
particular philosophical view may be illustrated or embodied by 
historical Christianity. 

The nine lectures which follow were part of the second Gifford 
course dealing with the relations of morality and religion, delivered 
by Professor Wallace in1895. The first part of this course, consisting 
of five lectures, was taken up with a ‘‘ review of the influences, 
ethical, literary, and scientific, which are affecting the religious 
thought of the present time, and changing the old dogmatic con- 
ceptions with which religion was formerly associated.’’ Of these 
five, only two have been preserved,—Lecture IV., on Religion and 
Morality, and Lecture V., on the Ethical Movement in Religion. 
The remaining seven begin with a review of the ‘‘ Foundations of 
Belief’’ (already referred to), and proceed to consider the general 
relations of morality and religion. 

The discussion as a whole is interesting, and often elaborate, 
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eloquent, and even brilliant; it amounts, for the most part, to an 
exposition of the solidarity of morality, science, and religion, the 
reciprocity of influence of all the factors spiritual and material of 
human life, the dependence of the individual upon environment, the 
oneness of man and man, and of man and God. This seems to 
be the pervading thought of the whole, expressed with great force 
and freshness, and looked at from many points of view ; the general 
impression received is that of a striking restatement and reiteration 
of a way of regarding religion and its relation to the rest of life 
which is familiar to a generation that has more or less assimilated 
the thought of Darwin and Spencer, of Hegel and T. H. Green. 

Broadly speaking, we have heard it all before; we have recognized 
that religion cannot be separated from reason, nor the individual 
from his environment, nor morality from civilization, nor ethics 
from economics, nor the things which are seen from the things 
which are not seen. But it would be presumptuous to affirm that 
there is not a large audience to which this presentation of a phi- 
losophy of religion will not appeal with fresh and special force ; 
and there are also characteristics of style, and wealth of classic 
lore, of quotation, and of metaphor, which may help to secure for 
it a welcome from many to whom the doctrine set forth is already 
familiar. 

The ‘‘ Essays in Moral Philosophy,’’ which follow the Gifford 
Lectures, seem on the whole rather disappointing, and the least 
valuable section of the book. That on Hedontsm, for instance, con- 
sists to a large extent of observations and reflections which are 
partly obvious, and partly have been already better expressed else- 
where; and in reading that on Utilitarianism, one is puzzled to 
discover why it should have been labelled with this title. On the 
one hand, it does not say much about Utilitarianism of any kind ; 
on the other hand, except for a passing reference to Herbert Spen- 
cer, it does not consider any exponent of utilitarian doctrine later 
than Bentham; and even of Bentham the account given almost 
approaches caricature. Bentham, with his rather appalling matter- 
of-fact definiteness, pedantic exactitude, minuteness of detail, and 
superfluity of distinction, furnishes a fabric of thought which no 
enthusiasm or ingenuity could coax into the fashion of Hegelian 
idealism, 

If it should be asked, What does this book of lectures and essays 
add to our knowledge of Professor Wallace’s philosophical views ? 
I think the answer must be that what it chiefly does is to deepen 
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and confirm the opinion produced by his previously published 
works, that he is a faithful disciple and distinguished exponent of 
Hegelianism. We learn here, what perhaps was not so easy to 
gather elsewhere, that it is from this philosophical stand-point that 
Professor Wallace apprehended and interpreted all facts and prob- 
lems of practical life, of religion and morality. We learn, also, 
that to his other great intellectual gifts he joined that of an earnest, 
unwearied, and impassioned preacher of the doctrine in which he 
believed. 

This reiteration and enlargement of previous opinion is very 
impressive, and seems to stamp very vividly in the reader’s mind 
the general character of Wallace’s philosophical view. If the effect 
here may be compared to that produced by a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in another department of imagination, I would liken 
it to the feeling one has after walking through an exhibition of 
Burne-Jones’s pictures, —what remains in the mind, prominent above 
all other impressions, is that of the one face or type which, young 
or old, man or woman, sad or happy, is reproduced on every can- 
vas, even, as it sometimes seems, in portraits of living men and 
women. In this there is both strength and weakness, and the gain 
in intensity of impression is to some extent counterbalanced by loss 


of adaptation to the infinite variety of reality. 
E. E. C. Jongs. 


Gi1RTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT: A Study in the Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. 409. 


England since the Reformation has been kept by the silver sea so 
free from foreign invasion, and the life of her people has been able 
so tranquilly to hold on its way unmolested, that English civiliza- 
tion is in that epoch more ‘‘ normal’’ than that of any other nation 
(Preface, v.). Normal development begins in a struggle for posses- 
sion of the good things of this life, including the means of defence, 
—a struggle leading to the survival of those best suited to their 
environment, the environment consisting in the aggregate of such 
good things. A race changes its conceptions of what is desirable 
or necessary ; different objects become goods to it. The environ- 
ment thus changed, there is a change in the character of the sur- 
vivors: ‘‘ the motives, instincts, and habits of the race are modified.”’ 
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Such changes take place in a regular order, in an ascertainable series, 
which ‘repeats itself in each environment.’’ In the elucida- 
tion of this series consists the economic interpretation of history 
(Preface, vi., vii.). 

Such is our author’s starting-point. We need not enter deeply 
into his psychology, which is novel only in its terminology. There 
is a stimulus from without and there is a reaction against it. The 
apparent simplicity of the above conception of development soon 
disappears. ‘‘ Men in progressive nations are never adjusted to 
their environment, if this word is to mean the sum of natural con- 
ditions which at a given time obtain ina nation. On the contrary, 
the striking features of every progressive nation are due to the 
breach between the national character and the present environment. 
Character is formed by the motor reactions which are created by 
the perception of certain sensory ideas. These motor reactions 
are the result of hereditary adjustment. They are slowly formed 
and still more slowly changed’’ (12). In other words, our char- 
acter is made not merely by our own acts, but by the acts of our 
grandparents. There are therefore two ‘‘ elemental forces always at 
work ;’’ first, those due to the national character; second, those 
due to the present economic conditions. If these two are in har- 
mony, the condition is ‘‘ static ’’;~if otherwise, we have the struggle 
of a period of transition ; and whatever changes either of the two 
elemental forces will cause such a struggle (13, 14). 

We might think from this account that Professor Patten’s inter- 
pretation of history was, by many degrees, less narrow than that of 
Professor Loria or Karl Marx, for there are infinite possibilities of 
variety in a ‘‘ motor reaction.’’ The interpretation is, in fact, less 
narrow; but there is on Professor Patten’s part a constant desire 
to make it narrow, if he can. In spite of his really wide grasp of 
human nature, he says, for example, ‘‘ National character depends 
on the peculiarities of the locality in which the race was formed”’ 
(18) ; though he presently relieves our minds by saying that without 
an exchange of ideas with other races no one race will have con- 
tinuous progress, and both imitation (in Tarde’s sense) and con- 
version must go on to the benefit of the exchangers, the exchangers 
preserving all the time a certain similarity in the types that are so 
modified ; a single environment could develop only one type of 
men (18-21, 41). 

The Professor’s analysis of the ‘‘types’’ is one of the chief features 
of his book. He tells us not to classify men by their wealth or their 
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place in society, but by their mental characteristics (22). One 
group represents the men that depend on each other for support and 
leadership. They are ‘‘clingers,’’ and their ancestors lived, we 
may suppose, in a sort of oasis, where food was strictly limited to 
particular localities, and where, accordingly, the whole mind of the 
people was concentrated on that spot and feared any movement away 
from it (23,24). Where local conditions allowed of more move- 
ment, a different type, the ‘‘ sensualists,’’ would come into being,— 
men able to indulge appetite over a wider range, and therefore 
emboldened to venture forth for fresh means of indulgence, yet, 
from the needs of the case, disciplined and under control (25, 26). 

These types reappear; but, in more advanced nations, a third 
would be addled, the type of ‘‘ stalwarts,’’ or thoughtful enthusiasts, 
who measure and calculate, and love dogmas and doctrines and 
fixed limits of their own drawing (27, 28). In order to last, the 
stalwarts must have been “ frugalists ;”’ at first, even ascetics (29). 
Later still, in nations of more wealth and leisure, we have the 
thoughtful men who are not enthusiasts,—the men who ‘‘ peep and 
botanize upon their mother’s grave;’’ who dissect, analyze, and 
criticise for the love of it: the ‘‘ mugwumps’’ (30, 31). These are 
the four permanent types of men, into which all others are resolved 
(33). Thus, the sensualists, to our surprise, include the warriors, 
priests, and capitalists (34). We need not have been surprised ; 
we have here only one instance out of many where an old fact is 
disguised under a new term, or, to speak more strictly, under a 
perverted old term. In terminology, Professor Patten is a law to 
himself. 

It is, as a rule, possible to gather his meaning in spite of his lan- 
guage; and there seems to be no ambiguity in such statements as 
the following, which give the essence of the book: ‘‘ The history 
of thought has four stages, each of which has peculiarities of its 
own and must be studied by itself. The economic stage comes 
first, because its aggregates are the smallest and most capable of 
substitution. The esthetic stage follows, in which the increments 
of economic welfare are united into harmonious groups. Later, 
the environment is conceived of as a unit, and its relations, when 
perceived, become moral rules. And, finally, other environments 
peopled with dissimilar beings are recognized, and upon this basis 
religion grows up. When a new environment is entered, this series 
of changes repeats itself,’’—in a form complicated by the deposits 
of the preceding. The economic stage becomes doubly important 
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for a while, till a reaction gives higher forms of thought a 
higher place than ever (42, 43). ‘In studying an epoch the eco- 
nomic conditions must be studied first, then the economic doctrines 
that follow from them, and, last, the esthetic, moral, and religious 
ideas which follow from them’’ (44). ‘‘ History, to be valuable, 
must be studied in epochs, and each group of ideas be connected 
with its roots in the underlying conditions, and not with its an- 
tecedents in the same group’’ (45),—that is to say, the ethical 
thought of one age, for example, must not be explained by the 
ethical thought of the preceding age, but by the economic basis of 
its own age. The explanation of a ‘‘ group of ideas’’ is in the end 
economic. Hence we find Professor Patten turning upside down 
the ordinary accounts: first, of the philosophy of Hobbes (144 
seqg.), and, second, of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
from Locke through Hume to Kant (158 seg.). Hobbes’s notion of 
the de//um omnium contra omnes was a pure after-thought “to bring 
the social sciences into harmony with his philosophical system’’ 
(146). ‘‘ Before he had thought of the state of war, he found 
the natural motives for submitting to government in the love of 
peace, and in the economic motives that the love of well-being 
creates’ (151). So our author will not allow that T. H. Green 
could rightly give the thought of Locke, ‘‘ the first mugwump,”’ 
(186), from the logic of his doctrines, still less that of Hume (212 
seg.). Ina purely empirical manner, it is true, the Professor allows 
that ‘‘a motor reaction, after losing its primal economic importance, 
responds to abstract instead of concrete phenomena’”’ (51), but it 
begins in the concrete. ‘‘Even the Christianity of Germany at 
the Reformation was a group of foreign ideas impressed upon the 
German consciousness by the pressure of economic conditions’ 
(103). Strange to say, ‘‘ the Reformation could not have happened 
at a more unfortunate time’’ (104) than it did; and, strange to 
say, the final blending of the philosophies of Locke and Hume was 
an accident (213). It is clear that this economic interpretation of 
history falls very far short of a philosophy of history. 

To do him justice, Professor Patten does not attempt the greater 
task. He is content to take the history of England since the Ref- 
ormation and divide it into three stages: first, that of the Calvin- 
ists, stalwarts in reaction against sensualists, with Hobbes and after- 
wards Locke in reaction against them in their turn (ch. iii.) ; 
second, that of the moralists, with Mandeville, Hume, and Adam 
Smith bringing economics to light out of ethics (ch. iv.); and, 
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third, that of the Economists (ch. v.), Malthus, Ricardo, James 
Mill, and John Mill. As has already been mentioned, we get some 
new readings of philosophical history. Hume is said to have got 
from Mandeville his view of reason as the slave of the passions, 
and to have recoiled from that position eventually in order to over- 
take his contemporaries (224)! The importance of the ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations’’ is its bearing on natural theology: ‘‘ The old optimism 
was based on the thought that wickedness is always punished. The 
new economic optimism was based on the thought that the righteous 
are always rewarded’’ (242). Adam Smith thus became the means 
of reconciling men that had been fitted for the old environment of 
the Calvinists to the new environment created by the industrial 
revolution (243). Our author sometimes speaks as if the industrial 
revolution was in an advanced state at the beginning of the century. 
‘‘The new religious movement of Whitefield and Wesley was the 
proper complement to the industrial changes of the eighteenth 
century,’’ the new economic conditions being, indeed, the cause of 
the success of the religious movement (248). Over Methodism 
Professor Patten is sympathetic and suggestive, dropping, however, 
even here such paradoxes as the following (270): ‘‘ An intensive 
religion, losing sight of the interests of the imperfect, demands 
only the success and survival of the perfect.’ 

Our author follows his bent in regarding the French Revolution 
of 1789 as of no special importance. ‘‘ The struggle of France 
was really a struggle for wheat,’’ and began in 1757, when there 
was a short crop (278). Wheat was talked of in England in the 
eighteenth century as if nothing else were worth cultivating. 
‘The struggle for equality,’’ in which every man was to have 
enough wheat, and no more than enough (enough being a peck a 
week), ‘‘was the necessary consequence of this idealization of 
bread, and the French revolution must be regarded as a veritable 
bread-riot’’ (280). Between 1757 and 1873 the curve of wheat 
was also the curve of French power, and, when wheat is at its 
lowest, the power of France has also sunk to its lowest place (278, 
283, 285). The French were placed in the same relation to Eng- 
land as Ireland had always been; the great wars ending in 1815 
decided that England shall always have the bread, and should 
have the first choice when there is a general deficiency or a race 
for the best supplies (285). Our author thinks rightly that wheat 
was valued beyond its merits, but it is not that he thinks little of 
food as an economic element. There is perhaps no other that 
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has, in his opinion, such an overmastering influence on human 
character and destiny. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of the Economists. In 
John Mill, Professor Patten rests, to a large extent, satisfied. John 
Mill brought economics back to religion (331 seg., cf 364). The 
Utilitarians of the Old School are unmercifully handled (272, 293 
seg.). Ricardo was the teacher of James Mill, but it was James 
Mill who ‘‘ brought the ideas of Bentham and Ricardo down from 
the clouds’’ and gave them practical influence (311, 313). These 
are by no means the most disputable statements in our author’s 
account of the Economists. 

The result of the struggle of the Economists with the rival 
types of men is sufficiently cheerful. ‘‘ Religion has gradually 
divorced itself from asceticism, and utilitarianism from sensualism, 
until the two occupy the same field and have the same rules of 
conduct. The religious and the economic motives and ideals are 
felt by the same men, and the forces that make society economic 
also make it religious’’ (366). We—the English-speaking race, 
English and Americans—are ‘‘no longer cosmopolitans who wish 
to merge our civilization in that of the world. We think of ours 
as the civilization, and seek to impress our standards and ideals on 
others.’’ Yet we have no common environment; the unity of the 
race is an ideal unity, and what they seek to gain is a social Utopia 
(366, 367). In this view those who are farthest from the material- 
istic view of history might cordially agree; and their only diff- 
culty would be to reconcile the position with the dogma of the 
overpowering influence of foods and drinks, clothing and lodging, 
not only on individual character but on national character, and not 
only on the life of the individual but on the future of the race 
(¢.g., 380). 

We are told that even in the struggle between the drinkers of 
strong drinks and the abstainers ‘‘the real issue is economic, and 
it will work itself out with little regard for other considerations’’ 
(381). Progress by elimination has changed its form. ‘‘ Formerly, 
the underfed failed to survive; now it is the overfed among whom 
the elimination is taking place’’ (382), more especially the women 
(384, top). The remedy is to devote less time to selfish gratifica- 
tion and more to promoting the welfare of others ; those who follow 
this advice will survive, and the others will be eliminated (406). 
It is, indeed, easy to believe this if we can hold with our author 
that ‘‘ bad judgments in the end eliminate the persons who act 
on them’’ (401). 
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Professor Patten is always thoughtful, and is always (so far as he 
is aware) independent in his thinking. He has given us a body of 
observations on men and things that it will be well for writers on 
the philosophy of history to keep in mind. The present genera- 
tion of economists and philosophers seems thus far to be capable of 
nothing beyond tentative efforts to consider economic history philo- 
sophically. From Bagehot to Patten, it would be hard to point to 
a single success in this field. But to have contributed a helpful 
draft, however rough, must be accounted some service both to 
philosophy and to economics. 


J. Bonar. 
LONDON. 


THe Economic Founpations OF Society. By Achille Loria. 
Translated from the second French edition by Lindley M. 
Keasbey. With a new preface by the author. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Limited. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. x., 385. 


There is a kind of arithmetical exercise which was familiar to us 
in the school-room, which consists in ‘‘ simplifying’ a long jumble 
of arithmetical expressions. If we succeeded, we knew that we 
could reduce the bewildering mass of figures and letters to a bald 
statement of the type 2 + 5 = 7; but if perverse fractions and deci- 
mals persisted we had not got our ‘‘answer.’’ It is a process like 
this which M. Loria attempts to apply to the complicated phenomena 
of society; but he has the advantage of working by prophecy, and 
if an irrational element persists he assures us that it will drop out in 
the future. That future will be an ideal society of a type even 
simpler than the one above ; it will be more like one + one + one; 
homogeneous units all pursuing the same calling, and actuated by 
one simple motive—Egoism. 

For him all the more complex manifestations of social life are 
nothing but confusions and obscurations of the simple economic 
force, and can be ‘‘ reduced’’ to this both in theory and in fact. 
‘‘The positive theory of capitalistic property makes it possible to 
reduce the most diverse manifestations of social life to their lowest 
terms and analyze them scientifically’ (p. 384). We are shown 
how, when once an irrational element, such as capitalism, appears it 
leads to other irrational elements such as morality, law, and poli- 
tics; but we are not shown how, starting from the simple one plus 
one, human relations ever entered upon such a tangled way, nor 
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again, when we have done our sum and reverted to the simple ex- 
pression, why it will not immediately begin to tangle itself up 
again. 

It is because human nature is far less simple to handle than fig- 
ures, and does not proceed by mere addition and subtraction of its 
elements, that we think M. Loria’s inquiry fails to be applicable to 
reality. Even if we grant him his major premise, that economic 
conditions are primary and form the basis of all future develop- 
ment, it does not follow that this future development continues to 
be subordinate to and dependent upon the economist conditions 
from which it sprang. Granting—but only for the sake of argu- 
ment—that morality, law, and politics have their origin in the cun- 
ning devices of capitalistic property te exclude the toiling masses 
from the soil (p. 8), it still does not follow that these institutions 
are no greater than their origin, and will have no reason for exist- 
ing when it ceases. The lark soaring in the sky had its origin in 
the egg, but no one has ever succeeded in confining it again in the 
narrow limits of the shell. So, too, the higher manifestations of 
social life when once they have broken through the forces in which 
they have their origin, and in which they are at first confined, have 
their independent life and meaning, which cannot be explained 
or explained away, by pointing to the source from which they arose. 

But while we hold that the whole argument is an instance of the 
mistaken view that the derivative cannot be greater than that from 
which it is derived, we find, too, that the data from which the argu- 
ment proceeds are seriously at fault. The opening sentence of the 
book presents the supposed fact which the book proceeds to analyze. 
“If we examine attentively the societies developing at the present 
day in the civilized countries of the old and new worlds, they pre- 
sent, we find, one common phenomenon: absolutely and irrevoca- 
bly all of them fall into two distinct and separate classes ; one class 
accumulates in utter idleness enormous and ever-increasing revenues, 
the other, far more numerous, labors life-long for miserable wages ; 
one class lives without working, the other works without living,— 
without living a life, at least, worthy of the name.”’ 

Now, if M. Loria chose to say that this were true of his own 
country, and to confine his analysis to that, we should not be in a 
position to contradict him, though we might suspect exaggeration. 
But as regards England, at any rate, this picture is no better than an 
ignorant caricature. ‘‘ Absolutely and irrevocably” society cannot 
be divided into two classes, take what ground of division we will 
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(except, indeed, that of sex). Many capitalists are also wage-earn- 
ers, the wage-earning class holds large amounts of capital ; there are 
rich who toil, and poor who never do a stroke of work. The very 
division between rich and poor is an impossible one to draw in a 
society where the transition between wealth and poverty is made 
through an infinite series of gradations. An analysis of society in 
general must start with a better conception of its subject-matter 
than this, if it is to be scientific. 

The development of society towards this hypothetical present 
has been, according to M. Loria, as follows: In a natural state of 
society the laborers ‘‘ simply take possession of the free lands and 
apply their labor to the soil, adding to this the capital they accumu- 
late.’’ If the productivity of the land is great they produce in iso- 
lation, if low they co-operate. But under this arrangement the idle 
capitalist can acquire no profits, so the necessity arises of barring 
free access to the land, first by enslaving the laborers, and at a later 
stage by appropriating all the land which is cultivable by labor 
alone. 

But at this stage arises the danger that the laborer may accumu- 
late enough wealth to work upon the less productive land by him- 
self. ‘* Thus the reduction of wages to a minimum, preventing the 
possibility of accumulation, is the condition sine gud non of the 
continuance of the capitalist economy; and it is, consequently, 
indispensable for the capitalists to reduce the remuneration of their 
laborers to the strictest necessities’ (p. 4). The devices of the 
capitalist to this end are many, including actual lowering of wages, 
depreciation of money, introduction of machinery more costly 
than the labor which it replaces, the creation of a superfluous pop- 
ulation producing competition among the workmen employed. 
And when we ask ourselves whether we are really intended to re- 
gard the capitalists as the actual authors of these unbusiness-like 
and omnipotent devices, we are obliged to answer yes; for it is 
straightway explained that ‘‘the proprietary classes cannot refuse 
to employ them, as they afford the only means of assuring the per- 
sistence of profits.’’ 

This stage is followed by the total suppression of all free lands, 
our present régime ; and then we enter upon the region of prophecy. 
‘*The day is, therefore, bound to come, when production can no 
longer proceed under the capitalistic régime. And then, in order 
to avoid increasing penury, society will practically be compelled to 
re-establish free land, and accord to every individual the right to 
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occupy as great an area as he can cultivate with his own labor. A 
voluntary system of co-operation will then establish itself spontane- 
ously upon the basis of free ownership of the soil. This will con- 
stitute the only adequate economic form, and result in social 
equilibrium.”’ 

Under this ultimate organization only one motive will be needed 
to keep things going harmoniously, and that will be individual 
Egoism. This is because all acts injurious to collective well-being 
will immediately react injuriously upon the individual, while all 
acts promoting the welfare of society will promote welfare of the 
individual. Herein M. Loria does not seem to differ materially 
from such economists as Bastiat ; but his point is that in a society 
thus simplified the connection between public and private welfare 
will immediately be obvious. But here we think that the members 
of his ideal society would prove to be shrewder reasoners than he is 
himself. For instance, we are told that ‘‘ The associative character 
of the final economy of itself renders absolutely irrational all desire 
on the part of the strong to take advantage of their superiority to 
the detriment of the weak.’’ But why? Because ‘‘ any such at- 
tempt would only impel the weaker producers to retire from the 
association, and this in turn would render the labor of the strong 
less efficient, and consequently diminish the return formerly accru- 
ing to them.’’ But this result depends entirely upon the principle 
of division, and we have already been told that ‘‘ this system in- 
volves an equal division of the product . . ., and constitutes a social 
form which precludes all class differences, eliminates privilege, and 
does away with all manner of usurpation.’’ Now, if there is to be 
equal division, it is quite obviously to the advantage of the strong 
to get rid of those who contribute a smaller share to the dividend ; 
and if the individual Egoism is to have its way they will do so. 
Probably the author foresees this, for he goes on to suggest that 
‘«the better endowed may, indeed, profit from their superiority by 
producing more abundantly and in obtaining in return a greater 
reward ;’’ but this is quite incompatible with equality of division, 
and by introducing the principle of remuneration according to 
merit starts society once more on its upward struggle to a realm of 
‘*morality, law, and politics,’’ where individual Egoism may be 
transformed into something as much greater than itself as the spir- 
itual life is greater than the mere life of the appetites, 

The book is very long, and full of erudite allusions; but these, 
if we may judge from references to English matters, are frequently 
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either antiquated or inaccurate, To instance only a few: Mayhew 
is quoted as an anthropologist, Toynbee is represented as saying 
‘¢‘an augmentation of wages simply means an increase of crime,” 
and we are invited to join withacertain Pelegrino Rossi in deplor- 
ing the fact ‘‘that in a civilized country like England the indul- 
gence of the law towards assassins should offer so striking a con- 
trast with its severity towards thieves.’’ Perhaps we must place to 
the printer’s account such a blunder as ‘‘ Dr. Tocqueville ;’’ and 
there are others for which the translator is responsible ; but on the 
whole, while we admit that the author takes a wide view of his sub- 
ject and is original in the handling of it, we think that width of 
view and originality are more than counterbalanced by inaccuracy 


of observation and reasoning. 
HELEN BOSANQUET. 
CATERHAM. 


An OUTLINE OF THE History OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES IN ENG- 
LAND. By H. T. Mark, B.A. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.). Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. Pp. xi., 139. 


“ All that the writer ventures to hope is that he has suggested thoughts upon 
one of the most important problems in our national life, and that he has been 
able to give sufficient historical grounds for the suggestions made. The mate- 
rials lay to hand; he has merely sought to weave them together.” 


The modest aspirations of the author have been amply realized 
in this little volume. Few young teachers will rise from the study 
of this ‘‘ outline’’ without a broad and comprehensive view of the 
correlation of the history of education, with the social and eco- 
nomic changes which have been at the root of educational devel- 
opment in this country. Mr. Mark has succeeded in compressing 
within the compass of some one hundred and fifty pages a vast 
amount of information covering a wide field; but so well is the 
subject-matter grouped, so sound, so sober, and so discreet are his 
critical suggestions, that he sustains the interest of the reader from 
start to finish. And this is no ordinary praise. It would have 
been very easy to have made this volume intolerable. But, within 
the limits he has set himself, the author has handled his generalities 
so well, and produced so admirable an ‘‘ outline,’’ that I venture 
to express the hope that it may be the precursor of a more am- 
bitious ‘* treatise.’’ 

The author takes the logical course of beginning with medizvalism 
and classicism, carefully tracing those tendencies which illumined 
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and transmuted without destroying the earlier ideals. He has 
wisely avoided the anecdotal treatment in his account of the 
‘¢ Fathers’’ of the successive educational transformations. I think 
that all students should cordially indorse his suggestion that other 
volumes than ‘‘ The Positions’’ of the Elizabethan school-master 
Mulcaster might well be reprinted for our enlightenment. As a 
man of ideas, Mulcaster is rightly stated to have been abreast of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Mark’s summary of the main points in 
his system happily concludes with a remarkable instance of Mul- 
caster’s keen educational insight,—his assertion that the best 
teachers are required for the lower forms, and that these teachers 
should be the best paid. In a future volume the author might well 
do worse than take Appendix A as the nucleus for a general dis- 
quisition on Quick’s verdict: ‘‘ It would have been a vast gain to 
Europe if Mulcaster had been followed instead of Sturm.’’ No 
more striking contrast could be drawn than that between the broad 
and vigorous treatment of educational problems by Mulcaster and 
the narrow formalism of Sturm. I may also note that in Appendix 
B the essential difference between Locke on the one hand, and 
Montaigne and Rousseau on the other, may with advantage be 
compared with Chapter V. and pages 158 and 159 of Mr. Munro’s 
‘¢ Educational Ideal.’’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Development of the Theory of Moral 
Education’’ is one of the most interesting in the book. Few sub- 
jects at the present day require more delicacy of treatment, few 
subjects bristle with more difficulties, than the subject of moral 
education, To a large extent this is due to the wide-spread belief 
that there is a necessary antithesis between morals and religion. 
The majority would seem to hold that morality has no substantive 
existence of its own independent of religion. There is, however, 
a rapidly increasing section of the community which holds, with 
Newman, that ‘‘ morals, of necessity, come earlier than spiritual 
religion,’’ and with Arnold, that ‘‘ religion is ethics, heightened, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling or touched with emotion.’’ They hold 
that the touch of emotion and the impulse of religion will never 
be wanting. They believe that there is nothing more inherently 
vicious than the doctrine that denies the existence of lay morality, 
nothing more fraught with danger to religion itself, nothing more 
at variance with the history of the race. There are, they claim, 
maxims of universal application which may be regarded as utter- 
ances of the universal moral instinct; that these maxims retain 
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their validity and remain immutable for all time ; that they consti- 
tute a body of lay morality that is competent to regulate and to 
ennoble the individual conscience without the necessity of ultimate 
appeal to theological sanction of any kind. And, thirdly, there is 
a school of advanced thinkers who hold that all teaching must be 
based on the social character of the individual. For them, biology 
resolves the individual into a sum-total of living beings, which in 
its turn is nourished and developed by the never-dying influence 
of the past. Psychology teaches them that the individual con- 
sciousness is the resultant of a multitude of elementary tendencies, 
each developing a rudimentary consciousness. To them the study 
of social science exhibits a society preceding the life of the indi- 
vidual ; man’s life not merely individual but collective ; the devel- 
opment, ‘‘the effect and average’’ of the social organism. Man 
must realize in himself the social ideal ; education must subordi- 
nate the individual to the ends of the whole community. As Mill 
puts it, ‘‘in an improving state of the mind the influences are 
constantly on the increase which tend to generate in each indi- 
vidual a feeling of unity with all the rest; which feeling, if perfect, 
would make him never think of or desire any beneficial condition 
for himself in the benefits of which they are not included.’’ This 
may be called the doctrine of the exploitation of the individual, 
and Mill shows that there is a distinct danger that this sense of 
solidarity may stunt human freedom and individuality. But be- 
tween these various doctrines there is no collision on one point,— 
that the teacher is bound to attack that ignorance of the moral 
and social duties which, while it persists, leaves the individual a 
nuisance to society. They all agree that the child must not be 
left in ignorance of the duties he owes to his fellow-members of 
the community; that he must be instructed in the every-day re- 
quirements of law and order; that he must have some conception, 
however faint, of the whole circle of human duty; in a word, that 
England cannot expect every child to do his duty unless he is 
shown what that duty is. This has been called the Age of Com- 
promise; and it does not seem that there is any a prior# reason why 
some system of instruction in morals cannot be constructed which 
will give the minimum of offence to citizens of all shades of re- 
ligious belief, and at the same time be adequate for the purpose in 
view. Apparently, the progress of thought in this direction has 
not struck Mr. Mark as distinctively English enough in its origin 
to come within the scope of his chapter on the development of 
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moral education. But there is very little in what I have said which 
seriously traverses, or, indeed, is incompatible with, the views ex- 
pressed in the volumes from which he quotes. 
W. J. GREENSTREET. 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Children Working for Wages): Return for 
England and Wales, giving the Number of Children attending 
Elementary Schools who are known to be Working for Wages or 
Employed for Profit, with their Ages, Standards, Occupations, 
Hours of Work, and Rates of Pay, and the Different Classes of 
Employment into which the Boys and Girls attending Element- 
ary Schools in England and Wales went on leaving School 
during some Complete Year. Part I. and Part II. 


Owing mainly to the efforts of the London Women’s Industrial 
Council, we have now some statistical information upon an evil 
which every educationalist knew to exist, but the extent of which 
he could only conjecture. That school-children had to work hard 
for their parents out of school-hours, that many of them had regu- 
lar employment both early in the morning and late at evening, 
that they went to school too tired to receive instruction, that the 


pay they got for their work was miserable, that they left school for 
occupations which gave them no training, are facts which every 
elementary school-teacher and manager knew, but they knew them 
only in connection with their own immediate localities. Fifteen 
months ago. the Government consented to make inquiries upon 
these points throughout England and Wales, and this report is the 


result. 
We must begin by pointing out its shortcomings. A circular 


with a schedule of questions was sent to every one of the 20,022 
elementary schools in England and Wales, but so imperfectly was 
the idea of the Department explained that there has been the most 
perplexing confusion of thought among those whose duty it was to 
give the required information. 19,382 schools replied, and of these 
9949 reported that the circular did not apply to them. But those 
who answered the questions did so with a great variety of ideas in 
their minds. Some believed that they were only being asked about 
children in regular employment; others that they had only to re- 
turn children working for wages ; others that they need notice only 
those employments prejudicial to the health of the children. An 
investigation into such a subject as this must always be marred by 
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the impossibility of securing that all the returns shall be made from 
one standard; it is one of those bits of work where the risk of 
error increases with the number of workers. But we have just 
cause of complaint that the Education Department, especially when 
it saw the extraordinary importance of the information that was 
coming in, apparently did nothing to check mistakes or to secure 
uniform returns. Statistically, the report is valueless ; but it serves, 
nevertheless, to give us a rough idea of the state of affairs upon 
which it was intended to throw light, 

Nine thousand four hundred and thirty-three schools sent an- 
swers affecting 144,026 scholars, or about one in every thirty nine 
on the school registers, and these were grouped as follows: 131 
were under seven years of age; 38,489, or one in sixty-three of 
this age period on the registers, were between seven and eleven ; 
104,589, or one in thirteen, were upwards of ten. It must be 
observed that the most certain thing about these figures is that they 
come far short of the truth, and so the above proportions, large as 
they are of themselves, do no more than suggest the magnitude of 
the evil. Of the 131 tiny wage-earners under seven years of age, 69 
are boys and 62 girls,—three of the boys and five of the girls 
being only five. They work up to 20, 17, 12, 24, 28, 35, and 29 hours 
per week, and their wages range from one penny or ‘ tea and a half- 
penny”’ to three shillings sixpence, which three boys under Stand- 
ard 1 make by working fourteen to twenty-four hours per week at 
brickmaking, and one shilling and threepence, which a girl of five 
makes by picking peas for fifteen hours per week. 

The following table, showing the distribution of the wage-earners 
according to standard, indicates how general the evil is right 
through every grade. The total numbers upon the registers are 
placed beneath for purposes of comparison : 
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The nature of the work to which the children are put is varied, 
but in almost every case it is purely mechanical drudgery, which can 
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have no good effect upon them. Of the boys, 15,182 sell newspa- 
pers; 2435 hawk goods; 76,173 run errands for shopkeepers and 
do odd jobs in shops; 10,636 clean boots, knives, etc. ; 8627 take 
round dinners, knock workmen up in the morning, and so on. Of 
the girls, 11,585 mind babies. But if the nature of the work is 
such as to destroy spontaneity and joy in life, the long hours which 
the children engage in it are very much worse. Here are a few 
cases: ‘‘ This boy rises between three and four every morning, 
starts out at 4.30 A.M. to waken up twenty-five working-men, each 
paying him threepence per week; returns from his rounds about 
5-30, but does not go to bed again, as at six o’clock he has to go 
around as ‘a newspaper boy’ till nine o’clock, when he comes to 
school.’’ ‘*A boy acts as latherer to a barber for thirty-two hours 
[per week] for a wage of two shillings. He is at work for the whole 
of Saturday till 11 P.m., and for three hours on Sunday.’’ One 
boy ‘‘ begins work for his father as early as 3 A.M. and works again 
in the evening as late as 9 P.M.’’ ‘‘ This boy (a green-grocer’s boy, 
aged twelve, in Standard 2) starts for London at 2.30 A.M., returns 
about 9.30, and then attends school.’’ ‘‘ One boy said he worked 
on Saturday from seven in the morning till twelve at night.’’ 

The second part of the report deals with the employments to 
which children go on leaving school, and again suffers statistically 
for want of fixed standards running throughout the enumeration. 
But we may safely draw two conclusions fromit. In the first place, 
the number of children going into temporary and casual employ- 
ment is truly alarming. In the West London District 7289 boys 
are returned as having left school during the year 1893-94, and of 
these 3317 are reported to have gone to work, and no fewer than 
1533 went into casual employment,—became milkmen’s boys, 
errand-boys, cart-boys, newspaper boys, etc. In North London 
6032 went to work on leaving school ; the occupations of 319 were 
unknown, and of the remainder at least 3115 went to casual em- 
ployment. One-half the boy workers returned from Ipswich are 
errand-boys, newsboys, or cart-boys, and the same kind of work 
is responsible for about one in four in Norwich, two in five in 
Plymouth, about the same in Bristol, five in thirteen in Wolver- 
hampton, one in three in Burton-on-Trent, two in five in Birming- 
ham, three in ten in Liverpool, one in three in Manchester, three 
in seven in Newcastle.on-Tyne. Of course, these figures do not 
bear the same significance in each of the places named, but in each 
case they are disquieting. In the next place, the tables in this part 
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of the report show how very insignificant is the proportion of chil- 
dren who pass from elementary schools into higher grade schools. 

The significance of this report, even when we allow for all its 
imperfections, cannot be overestimated. It shows how the casual 
laborer, the unskilled workman, the man undisciplined in the vir- 
tues of industry, the unemployed and the unemployable are made ; 
it reveals a shockingly low sense of parental responsibility,—partly 
the result of a wearisome, heartless struggle among incompetent 
people for the means of a decent livelihood, partly the consequence 
of the utter lack of inspiring ideal in the lives of great sections of 
the English working-classes. I am told by one who has been in- 
vestigating Scottish industrial conditions for a good number of years 
that child-labor has not developed there to such an extent as it has 
done in the sister kingdom ; but it is to be regretted that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland has refused a return for that country. 

Of course, the report suggests no remedies ; but it is impossible to 
read its astonishing figures without thinking how the state of things 
which they reveal can be improved. It is difficult to say how 
effective the moral agencies at work are. It is to be feared that the 
honor for education which appeared to characterize democratic 
movements is not so active now as it was. Perhaps the explanation 
is that only the leading spirits held education in honor, and man- 
aged to make it appear that their reverence was the reverence of 
the whole movement, while it was not. It is easier, however, to 
write of the tendency in industry itself. Under pressure of a semi- 
panic relating to our trade on foreign markets, employers are be- 
ginning to be aware that spent human material and stupid workmen 
do not pay. There is in consequence a growing disposition to 
inquire into the neglected facts bearing upon human economy in 
production, and as a result we find, for instance, that the half-time 
system is gradually falling into disuse. The bill promoted by Mr. 
Robson to raise the age of the half-timer was, indeed, almost spout 
of date before it left the House of Commons. Then, a Factory 
Law Amendment Bill is about due, and when it appears it will very 
likely make the existing law limiting the employment of children, 
especially in domestic workshops, more workable than it now is. 
Finally, an attempt will possibly be made to give local authorities 
—town councils, etc.—power to regulate the employment of chil- 
dren upon the streets much more thoroughly than is now done 
under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts, and to enable 
school-managers to prosecute parents and employers who habitually 
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work children of school-age so that they go to school too tired to 
do school-work. 
J. R. MacDona.p. 
LONDON. 


THe EFFECTS OF THE Factory SysTeM. By Allen Clarke. 
London: Grant Richards, 1899. Pp. viii., 178. 


Mr. Clarke has had an intimate acquaintance with the factory 
system, and his work shows it ; but, nevertheless, his book seems to 
us out of proportion. We have many criticisms to offer. In the 
first place, though the book is entitled ‘‘ The Effects of the Fac- 
tory System,’’ attempts are made only here and there to discover 
them. Our author describes industrial conditions as they are and 
have been, but he does not compare them closely with those exist- 
ing before the so-called industrial revolution, nor does he en- 
deavor to assign present social facts to the several influences which 
have been at work. All the hardships in the factory-worker’s lot 
are vividly depicted, and these are assumed to be the effects of the 
factory system. The author thinks that he has ‘conclusively 
demonstrated that the factory system of to-day is an evil thing’’ 
(p. 174). He then proceeds to inform his reader what he would 
have in its place. But here we must not follow step by step. In 
effect, what is recommended is village communities, ‘‘ each fixed 
solid on its own agricultural basis’ (p. 174), which includes cotton 
growing in hot-houses (p. 175). ‘‘ Modern science could soon 
overcome the few difficulties, which are practically none at all’’ 
(p. 176). We doubt whether modern science would agree with 
Mr. Clarke; certainly, modern political economy would not. 
Modern common sense, too, is coming to the opinion that it is 
folly to try to grow grapes on thorns and figs on thistles. The 
concluding chapters, which are devoted to recommendations are, 
beyond a doubt, the weakest parts of the book. 

Our author’s representation of the factory system is over-colored. 
But that it is not intentionally so, we quite believe. The earn- 
estness of the book forces us to unreservedly accept Mr. Clarke’s 
statement that he has ‘‘ written these articles as truthfully and fairly 
as possible’ (p. 158). But there is, nevertheless, serious misrepre- 
sentation, both of the past and present. The author has not got 
the feel of the earlier periods; and with respect to the present, he 
has not succeeded in sinking his own personal equation. The 
factory system is viewed by him with the eyes of the quiet-loving 
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devotee of the country, we should judge. inc illa lachryme. But 
it must not be supposed that we for one moment deny great and 
grave ills. We are told that ‘the glory of their’ (the operatives) 
‘occupation is gone; the days when their labor was not a weary 
burden are over’ (p. 50) . . . ‘* While the machines have almost 
become human, the human tenders of them have almost become 
machines’ (p. 55). I should be inclined to say that the burden 
is passing, and that the glory is to come in a greater degree. To 
invent a machine, to understand and control a machine, is not to 
be a machine ; but to constantly repeat some few actions is to be a 
machine. To tend six looms in a modern weaving-shed has less 
promise of slavery than to cast the shuttle in the hand-loom weaver’s 
garret. That the operative to-day has less control over his own 
actions than he had in the past we admit and deplore. But organi- 
zation has always come at first with subjugation ; and yet in poli- 
tics it has culminated in democracy. Nevertheless, our author is 
pessimistic about the future of the factory system. He can ‘hardly 
think that it ever will be good’’ (p. 157). All we can say is that 
we dissent. But with a good deal that Mr. Clarke says we agree. 
Because of the above criticisms, it must not be supposed that we 
think Mr. Clarke has written a valueless book. On the contrary, 
we think that very much may be learnt from it, for it presents an 


aspect of the factory system which the more orthodox incline to 
overlook, just as our author inclines to overlook the more cheerful 
side which they see. Mr. Clarke has therefore done us a service, 
though we cannot agree with his conclusions. The book is well 
written, and a word of praise is due to the publisher. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 


UNIveRsITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. A Sketch in Outline. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1898. 

As the title of his book indicates, Professor Campbell has been 
concerned not with Greek religion as a whole but with the larger 
conceptions and experiences of their leading poets and thinkers. 
With this in view, he travels lightly over the disputed question of 
early origin, recognizing different sources,—‘‘ aboriginal,’’ Aryan, 
Pheenician, Egyptian,—but not committing himself to any estimate 
of their interconnection and relative importance, and passing on at 
once toa detailed account of religion as we meet it in Homer. 
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This is one of the most interesting sections in the book. Professor 
Campbell brings out forcibly the significant contrasts to be noted 
in the Iliad: the dearth of abstract reflection and yet the deep and 
vital sense of character and the movement of life; the capacity for 
enjoyment combined with the underlying pessimism of the dreary 
outlook after death; the inconsistencies in the picture of the gods, 
from one point of view limited and capricious individuals, from 
another types of elemental powers ; above all, the striking opposition 
between the nobleness of the human figures and the pettiness of the 
divine rulers. There can be little doubt that Professor Campbell 
is on the right line when he says, ‘‘ the humanity of the age had far 
outgrown its theology,’’ and again, “the interest in human things 
was far more vivid than the traditionally accepted notion of things 
divine. The heart of man was deeply engaged in the former, while 
the latter touched only his imagination or his fear.’’ The recog- 
nition of this remarkable severance between the imagination and 
the heart is of high value, and one could wish Professor Campbell 
had used this key to unlock other problems he has to face. The 
discussion of the Odyssey is less satisfactory. Stress is laid, it is 
true, upon the poem as a drama of retribution; but there is no 
mention of the striking conception of Athene as a guiding power 
at one with the resolution and wise endurance of the hero, nor yet 
of the delicate allegorical fancy that plays round the vision of Circe 
and the Sirens. Yet it is probably in these three points that we 
should look for the real difference in religious thought between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 

In the work of Hesiod Professor Campbell recognizes the first 
attempt to make a coherent cosmogony out of the scattered myths, 
and the definite emergence of conscious reflection in a didactic 
form. No doubt the conquest of the new form may be considered 
as a step in development ; but it is odd to speak of Hesiod’s com- 
monplace morality as containing ‘‘an ethical ideal in some ways 
more advanced ’’ than the unconscious wisdom that created Hector 
and Odysseus and Nausicaa. Professor Campbell then proceeds to 
a cursory account of the ensuing age, alive with the forces of per- 
sonal thought and feeling that were pressing on to a more satisfying 
religion, from the speculative ardor of Heraclitus and Xenophanes 
to the human intensity of Sappho. This leads him to Pindar and 
Herodotus, as summing up the life and culture of the early fifth 
century. His account of Pindar is minute, but somewhat discon- 
nected and inconclusive. He admits that Pindar’s morality is 
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‘merged in opinion and convention,”’ and at the same time speaks 
of an ‘‘advance in ethical reflection” and of mystical and philo- 
sophic elements, without explaining how the different phases come 
to be manifestations of the same personality. The truth about 
Pindar, one might suggest, is that his thought, as thought, was 
shallow and prejudiced ; but that his vivid sense of beauty sometimes 
helped him to wider views, made him reject the grosser myths or 
accept with glad sympathy the new hope of a glorious life beyond 
death. Herodotus, Professor Campbell puts in effective contrast 
with Pindar, the representative of ‘‘ the forward movement’’ as op- 
posed to the aristocratic conservative. He might perhaps have 
ventured farther and taken Herodotus as the very embodiment of 
the inquiring Greek spirit at its normal level, criticising the action 
of the gods, but content with a superficial justification, speculating 
in science and philosophy, but ready enough to accept, at least 
provisionally, any pleasing tale of superstition. This union of 
profound and shallow is well illustrated by Professor Campbell’s 
own words on the Herodotean doctrine of the ‘‘ envy’’ of the gods, 
half ‘‘ spiteful malignity,’’ half ‘‘ just severity.’’ 

Before dealing with the great Athenian outburst, Professor Camp- 
bell reviews the leading cults and beliefs that found a home at 
Athens. But the review is so discursive and the statements so vague 
that it is difficult to gather any clear idea of the varying tendencies 
at work. The most suggestive part is the account of Orphism, 
the belief in a child of Zeus, torn to pieces and devoured, mys- 
teriously rescued by his father, and mysteriously present in the 
nature of men. It is disappointing, however, that nothing is said 
about the affinities of this doctrine with totemism on the one hand 
and Christianity on the other. Of the tragedians, it is evident that 
Professor Campbell is most in sympathy with Aischylus. He shows 
the final moralization under the poet’s thought of the old irrational 
Nemesis ; and he has an interesting suggestion that the Promethean 
trilogy may have represented the progress from Chaos to Cosmos, 
and the final union of liberty and order. Professor Campbell gives 
Sophocles credit for originality as a religious thinker, but does not 
place him so high as A’schylus. He appears to hold that his char- 
acteristic note is a belief in one supreme will ‘‘ working according 
to eternal law,’’ and guiding the noble spirits through suffering to 
redemption and peace in another world. Euripides is very hardly 
treated. Professor Campbell rejects the theory that the poet held 
the current mythology up to odium in the interests of a purer reli- 
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gion, and is content to see in him a somewhat melodramatic and 
superficial artist who simply reflected the chaotic speculations of his 
time, with only here and there flashes of higher thought. In this 
connection it is impossible not to notice with amazement that 
Aristophanes is passed over in silence, and is barely mentioned even 
in the description of Socrates. As regards the latter, Professor 
Campbell has a keen sense of the peculiar contrasts in his tempera- 
ment, ‘‘ the passionate nature held in absolute self-control,’’ ‘‘ the 
sceptical attitude rooted in an absolutely firm conviction of the 
reality of truth and justice ;’’ but there is a certain looseness in the 
statement of his ethical and philosophical position which is apt to 
bewilder. What is meant, for instance, by saying that ‘‘ in the white 
light of Socrates the several rays which colored later ethics were 
combined’’? This does not help us to realize the essential inco- 
herencies in the Socratic conception of the good, (so well analyzed 
by Professor Sidgwick in his ‘‘ History of Ethics,’’) the incoherencies 
which made it possible for Stoic and Epicurean alike to claim him 
as their master. The transition to Plato and the account of Plato- 
nism as a philosophic whole suffer from the same indefiniteness ; 
but Professor Campbell is at his best in his appreciation of this 
Platonic effort to see the world as the expression of one great in- 
telligence, an intelligence that was essentially good, and with which 
man could be united by becoming just and righteous. The book 
is practically closed by a brief estimate of Aristotle’s religious 
position. This Professor Campbell considers closely akin to Plato’s, 
the main difference being the greater stress laid by Aristotle on the 
intellectual element in his conception of the divine: ‘‘ the chief 
attribute in the God of Aristotle is not justice in the human sense, 
but the energy of pure contemplation.”’ 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
LONDON. 


RomMAN SOcIETY IN THE LasT CENTURY OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 
By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professorof Greek in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. London: Macmillan & Co., 1898. 


Professor Dill’s avowed intention in this volume is to touch in 
with some detail the features of an age whose grand lineaments are 
generally familiar to us, the age of the final German invasions. 
What were people doing, thinking, and saying to one another at 
this critical period? Can we approach more closely to them as 
human beings, not as the mere material for the deduction of general 
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observations? How did they live? How did they make money? 
How did they view the momentous incidents of their time? Was 
the Roman world, as Salvianus says, /aughing when it died? or the 
reverse ? 

In pursuit of an answer to these questions, the Professor has 
searched, and searched thoroughly, the literary remains of the period, 
chiefly those of Symmachus, Ausonius, Apollinaris Sidonius among 
the legatees of pagan culture, of Augustine, Jerome, Salvianus, and 
Orosius in the new literature of theology. Of his five books, the 
first enforces and explains the tenacity of paganism, the second 
endeavors to correct the moralists’ denunciation of society by the 
testimony of men of the world, the third narrates the causes of 
municipal decay, the fourth describes Roman feeling towards the 
barbarian invader, and the last deals with the education and culture 
of the age. Such is the outline of this important work. 

First, a word in criticism of the book’s form. The style is so 
lucid and agreeable, gives evidence of such a power to please, that 
we regret it should suffer radically from the construction of the 
work itself. What we feel to be an inherent fault in a work of this 
kind is its Jack of evolution. A moment’s reflection on any great 
historical work,—for instance, that of Mommsen, where the value of 
climax is skilfully observed—will make clear what we mean. Pro- 
fessor Dill, whom we stop to criticise on this ground only because 
of his evident merits of style, gives us neither a series of animated 
tableaux nora sure sense of development from start to finish. Con- 
sequently there is an uncomfortable feeling of aggregation about 
his chapters ; many things overlap, many things are repeated ; jux- 
taposition takes the place of perspective and due subordination. 

Secondly, we are not confident of the feasibility of what the Pro- 
fessor attempts. When he tells us that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
people were thinking this or that, we are inclined to reply that only 
some people were so thinking; of the rest, of the majority, we 
simply do not know. Similarly, when Professor Dill in an excel- 
lent paragraph (p. 176) acquits the polished society of the Empire 
of the charges of gross immorality on the strength of their own 
epistolary correspondence, and accuses them rather of pride and cul- 
tivated selfishness, we are tempted to ask, Who would have surmised 
the moral laxity of the court of Versailles from the polite letters of 
the time? In fact, when Professor Dill comes to deal with the ruin 
of the middle class, he is compelled to add to the roll of aristocratic 
crimes rapacity and corruption, crimes which, in his previous 
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chapter, he had not charged upon the upper class, simply because 
they were not to be found in the published letters of a Symmachus 
or aSidonius! We are disposed to allow more weight than the Pro- 
fessor to the indictments of Jerome and Salvianus; but again and 
again we feel the flaw which lies at the bottom of most historical 
writing, that it rests on imperfect foundations, documentary or other, 
always incomplete and often unessential. In reading Professor 
Dill’s pages we say to ourselves, Yes, probable enough; and so is 
the contrary. Again, the author deals fully with the upper class 
and with the curial class; but what of the plebeians? Barely a 
word. Why? Because there is no record of them, But are they 
on that account unimportant to society? We wish to insist that a 
book of this kind must be incomplete. We may know the right 
causes, but equally possibly we may not. We may appreciate some 
important feeling or opinion of the age; some we are sure to over- 
look. 

With these reservations, Professor Dill’s book seems to us good 
and thorough. He accounts for the tenacity of paganism partly by 
the religious conservatism of Roman character, partly by its identi- 
fication with the glory of the old Roman state, but principally by 
the infusion of new vitality from Eastern sources. We think that 
he might have pointed a little more definitely the resemblance, and 
consequent rivalry, of the eastern cults and Christianity; but he 
clearly emphasizes the appeal made to superstition by the magic 
and divination of paganism, to sensuality by its theatre and circus, 
to devotees by the warmth of Isis or Mithra worship, to theorists 
by its Neoplatonic monotheism, and to all sorts and conditions of 
men by its elastic syncretism. In this book, as in every other 
which we have read on this subject, our sympathies are certainly 
not all on the Christian side,—perhaps, because it was the side that 
triumphed. It is interesting to read about the perplexities which 
prevailed in that age, no less than in our own, as to the literal ob- 
servance of Christ’s precepts among the sordid concerns of the 
world. But we cannot find that Professor Dill has given any ade- 
quate account of the asceticism which arose from a refusal to make 
a compromise with things temporal. He adverts to the fact, and 
that is all. 

The second part of this work, in which the author first tells us 
all the bad things which Jerome and Salvianus have to say of the 
age, and then tries to mitigate them out of the mouth of Sym- 
machus, Ausonius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, though in its side 
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issues extremely interesting, appears to us on the whole to be 
faulty in its method. The advocates on either side do not meet 
each other squarely ; if they are not talking about different things, 
one party is, anyhow, talking directly, and the other obliquely, about 
them. Then comes Professor Dill and endeavors to make the 
averted Ausonius turn full face to Jerome, call him an extravagant 
satirist and rhetorical moralist, discourse for a while on the condi- 
tions of country life in that age, and then walk down as having 
proved his case. There is much that is entertaining in these chap- 
ters, but we are not convinced on the main point. Society is 
treated too much as a homogeneous unity, and Professor Dill is too 
anxious to ascribe to it a uniform tone. After all, why need it 
have had one? Certain sections of society, no doubt, the Professor 
characterizes admirably, the Gallic aristocracy, for instance. But 
it would be absurd to meet one who denounced the social tone of 
the British empire with a description of the charming provincial 
life of Hampshire or Natal. 

By far the most satisfactory portion of this volume is the second 
chapter of the third book, in which the writer expounds the causes 
of the decay of the middle class, and exceedingly good his exposi- 
tion is. It is based on the edicts of the Theodosian code, which 
exhibit a senatorial class exempt from taxation and possessed of 
privilege, while the burdens of imperial expenditure fall more and 
more heavily on the evanescent middle class. In spite of the de- 
crease of taxable capacity, no remission is allowed, and the curials 
are compelled to make up any deficit. The natural fruits of this 
iniquitous system are corruption, peculation, debt, and the absorp- 
tion of the smaller by the greater landholders. Trade is carried on 
under great disabilities ; wealth either diminishes or falls into the 
yetpas dé Xrrous of the senatorial class. Aristocratic privileges more 
noxious than those of ancient France, landlords’ agents more im- 
moral than ever were known in Ireland, heredity of occupation 
more stereotyping than the system of Eastern castes, a central gov- 
ernment impotent as the Mogul’s to control its vast dominions, all 
these are some of the chief factors in the destruction of the an- 
cient boast of Rome, her municipal life. We do not ever remem- 
ber to have seen a better account of the social and economic laws 
which were inexorably disintegrating the Roman empire than is 
given in this book ; and Professor Dill has here, at any rate, escaped 
the besetting temptation of even the best historians—a desire to 
prove his predecessors wrong. 
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In the next book the author attempts to gauge the feelings of 
Romans towards the barbarian invaders, and once again we go 
through Jerome, Orosius, Sidonius, and the rest. The net result is 
what we should have expected,—there are all shades of feeling, all 
varieties of opinion. There is, on the one hand, a deep pessimism, 
a passionate regret for the violated sanctity of Rome; on the other, 
there is the cheerful optimism which believes in the civilizing mis- 
sion, if not in the perpetual stability, of Rome, or which welcomes 
the German settlers as fresh blood within the frontiers of the Em- 
pire. But to conclude from a few separate expressions of feeling to 
the feelings of the whole society of the age appears to us impossi- 
ble; and Professor Dill wisely admits as much himself (pp. 285, 
286). The concluding book, which deals with the culture of the 
age, is sane and discriminating. Claudian is not a great name in 
literature, but he is the greatest of that period. We must, how- 
ever, confess to a great interest in reading about Macrobius, Mar- 
tianus Capella, and other names once famous, but now mostly 
quoted in commentaries. Professor Dill shows himself to be a tol- 
erant and kindly man in his treatment of these literary circles; 
their pompousness and affectation make us, for our own part, a little 
impatient. But the whole tone of the Professor’s book is, above 
everything, sympathetic and generous, and we lay it down witha 
feeling of gratitude for much agreeable writing and much sound 
information. AusTIN SMYTH. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE CHRISTIAN Conquest oF Asia. Studies and Personal Ob- 
servations of Religion. Being the Morse Lectures of 1898. 
By John Henry Barrows. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Barrows, who is chiefly known through the prominent part 
that he took in the organization of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, is a clear and pleasant writer. His latest work is far 
from being profound, but it is interesting and noteworthy for the 
broad spirit which, on the whole, pervades it. We say on the whole, 
for occasionally, when speaking of Islam, he falls back into the posi- 
tion of the controversialist, and at other times he assumes the 7vé/e 
of the special pleader. The title of the book is not happily chosen. 
In fact, one is inclined to call it a misnomer, for ‘‘ The Christian 
Conquest of Asia’’ is, toa large extent, a mere hope or a fond 
dream. One might with more justice speak of the Asiatic con- 
quest of Christian Europe, for Dr. Barrows himself is free to admit 
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the great influence of the East upon Western thought. The first 
two chapters are taken up with general essays upon Judaism and 
Islam. There is absolutely nothing new nor anything particularly 
suggestive in what Dr. Barrows tells us of these two religions. It 
is quite clear that he has not studied either of them from original 
sources, but he states well-known facts in an agreeable manner, and 
he must be commended, also, for his manifest desire to be fair to both 
Judaism and Islam, though fairer to the former than to the latter. 
No one must, of course, expect scholastic accuracy from a writer 
who is dependent upon translations for his knowledge of the Koran 
and Mohammedan theology, but the errors and slips are not 
numerous. The most serious defect in the chapter on Islam is the 
repetition of stories about Mohammed which scholars have long 
since thrown aside as spurious. To use such stories as the basis for 
passing a criticism upon Mohammedanism is clearly misleading. 
When we come to Dr. Barrows’s treatment of Popular and Phil- 
osophic Hinduism, there is much that is exceedingly interesting. 
He is evidently a careful observer, who travelled through India with 
his eyes open. At many places he held conversations with the 
learned native thinkers, and he shows an unusual ability for enter- 
ing sympathetically into their point of view. But, after all, the 
question must be asked whether personal experience, even when 
combined with some general reading, furnishes a sufficient ground 
for forming an estimate of Hinduism? Long residence may, in a 
measure, be a compensation for the study of the original sources of 
a religion, but certainly a trip of a few months’ duration is not. 
Had Dr. Barrows’s aim in his lectures been merely to give an account 
of the impressions that he received, his book would be most satis- 
factory. But he claims much more. His lectures have what the Ger- 
mans calla Zendenz. Their evident purpose is to stir, advocate, and 
justify the Christianizing of Asia, and more particularly of India, and 
he properly holds that if this is to be done with success, it is neces- 
sary for missionaries and people in general to study Hinduism and 
the peculiarities of the Hindu mind. Judged from this point of 
view, candor compels one to state that the lectures do not make a 
favorable impression, and Dr. Barrows’s plea, in consequence, loses 
much of its force. Almost everything that he says about the 
‘‘ degrading’’ character of popular faith in India can be matched 
by an enumeration of conditions that prevail somewhere or the 
other in countries in which Christianity is the religion of the ma- 
jority. It may be held that the superstitious practices of ignorant 
VoL. X.—No. 1 9 
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Christians are not an inherent part of Christianity ; and this is un- 
doubtedly true, at least in a large degree ; but the same holds good 
of popular Hinduism. Dr. Barrows himself is not to blame for the 
great weakness of his book; it is his method which is at fault. 
One cannot understand a religion without a study of its sources. 
With the best possible intentions, mere observation of a religion 
furnishes a distorted view, simply because observation has its limi- 
tations. It is, toa large extent, accidental what one sees, and, what 
is more to the point, our impressions are too much influenced by 
the conditions under which we observe, to make this the basis for 
judging of so momentous a matter as a religion that has produced a 
most voluminous literature, that has behind it a long and varied his- 
tory, and that presents so many phases as Hinduism. The closing 
chapter on ‘The Success of Asiatic Missions’”’ is by far the 
strongest in the book. It reveals the fervency and earnestness of 
the author. His idea of Christianity is high and large, though 
correspondingly vague. While not pleading for any form of Chris- 
tianity, yet it is manifest that preaching pure Christianity meets 
with serious obstacles of a practical character. As long as Christi- 
anity presents such various phases as at present, it seems futile to 
speak of ‘‘ Asiatic Missions’’ as though they constituted a unit. 
The great variety of Christian sects, their divergences in forms of 
worship, constitute the weakness of the general policy of Chris- 
tianizing the East. No one will gainsay the important services 
in the cause of civilization that have been rendered by Christian 
missionaries in the East, and before their devotion and frequent dis- 
play of heroism every one must bow his head in deep respect ; but 
successful conversions here and there—and even several thousand 
conversions would only be equivalent to a ‘‘ here and there’’—seem 
but a small return for the enormity of the effort involved. After 
all, there is considerable philosophy in the remark made by a young 
Brahmin to Dr. Barrows at the close of one of his lectures. ‘‘ Dr. 
Barrows, you are right in saying that Hinduism has not been a mis- 
sionary religion; but it is going to be.’’ Dr. Barrows sees fit to 
characterize this remark as a ‘* bit of airy vanity ;’’ but is it not the 
natural and proper answer to the efforts which are being made by 
missionaries to wean people from a religion to which they are 
strongly attached, and of whose achievements they certainly have 
much reason to be proud? One need only reverse the situation to 
sympathize with the spirit that prompted the suggestion to offset 
missionary effort by missionary effort. If the Asiatic missions 
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could divorce religious tenets from civilization and devote them- 
selves to the improvement of the morals, and of the general 
condition of the sunken masses in the East, leaving the latter to 
work out their own scheme of salvation, the missions would be ren- 
dering the greatest possible service to humanity—a service in which 
they would have the aid and support of all serious-minded purposes, 
and one which could not fail of ultimate success. 
Morris JASTROW, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDY oF HOoLy SCRIPTURE, THE 
PRINCIPLES, METHODS, HISTORY, AND RESULTS OF ITS SEVERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND OF THE WHOLE. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 8vo. Pp. xxii., 688. $3.00. 


To those who wish to be acquainted with the principles and 
methods of the modern literary and critical treatment of the Bible 
this book may be commended as a very useful guide. Without 
going into detail as to the origin of the several Biblical books 
(that is, without undertaking to be a history of old Hebrew 
literature), it gives the history of Biblical study, and indicates 
the lines along which fruitful study is to be conducted. Dr. 
Briggs accepts the supernatural point of view as to the origin 
of the Bible, but he holds at the same time that its essential divinity 
does not take it out of the domain of natural growth, and he feels 
at liberty to apply to it without limitation the principles of literary 
criticism. The doctrine of evolution is taken for granted through- 
out the book,—the history of Israel is treated as an evolution, 
and its unity is found in the gradual unfolding of the idea. While 
the author’s main interest is theological, he has introduced here 
and there references to the ethics of the Bible. Here, also, it is 
evident, from his discussion, that the Biblical ethical conceptions 
show continuous progress. Dr. Briggs’s reading is wide, and this 
volume is a storehouse of information (though it is much more 
than that), with numerous references to authorities. It is what its 
title declares it to be, an introduction to the study of the Bible. 
It is fresh and vigorous in style, and the critical and literary posi- 
tions it takes are those of the most advanced line of Biblical 
science. C. H. Toy. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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My INNER LiFrE: Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Beattie Crozier. London: Longmans, 
1898. Pp. xix., 562. 


There is but little in Mr. Crozier’s chapter in Personal Evolution 
and Autobiography (why ‘‘in’’?) which concerns the moral phi- 
losopher. Not that the book is destitute of interest, but the in- 
terest is hardly philosophical. The first part of it contains an 
ample account of the author’s childhood and upbringing in an out- 
of-the-way part of Canada. There is much description of his 
youthful sports and escapades, tobogganing, robbing pigeon-roosts, 
molestation of negro prayer-meetings, and strange experiences of 
a drunken uncle, who became less interesting in his later days as a 
total abstainer. Altogether, one is strongly reminded by these twelve 
chapters of Mark Twain’s immortal romances ‘‘ Tom Sawyer’’ and 
‘*Huckleberry Finn.’’ After a very desultory education, in which 
the author seems to have suffered much from the incapacity of his 
teachers, he drifted into medicine, came to England, settled into a 
London practice, and after long struggling achieved recognition as 
a philosophical writer. Such has been the outward course of his 
existence. Asa literary man and a thinker, he began with an in- 
terest in phrenology, in which for years he had implicit belief; spent 
several months in learning great quantities of ‘‘ high-sounding, many- 
syllabled words,’’—verbiage for verbiage’s sake, an epoch which 
has left a permanent mark upon his literary manner; became com- 
pletely enslaved by the Spencerian system, in which for many years 
he could find no chink or flaw of inconsistency (!); but finally 
circumvented Mr. Spencer to his own satisfaction, and thus re- 
covered the ‘‘Ideal’’ of which materialism had robbed him. The 
only chapter of the book that really touches on philosophy is that 
entitled, My Contribution, The ethical gist of the contribution 
is that there is in the human mind an element of divine origin 
which pronounces authoritative judgment on moral values. 

As the foregoing remarks are intended to indicate, Mr. Crozier 
is not to be regarded ‘as a great thinker. But he has a genuine 
enthusiasm for his subject, and a flow of language which might have 
had a literary value, but for its extreme redundancy. It is impos- 
sible to be angry with him; and if his intellectual training had 
been more fortunate he might have done good work, for he is on 
the right path in the main. The tone of his book is wholesome, 
and his writings must appeal to a certain section of the reading 
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public, if we may judge from the success of his previous works and 
the extensive press notices accorded to the present one. 
HENRY STURT. 
OXFORD. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRISTIAN SocIAL MovEMENT. By 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. London: Blackie 
& Son. Pp. viii., 199. 

Dean Stubbs has written a suggestive book, full of the spirit of 
the Christian Socialists, but one, nevertheless, which contains too 
much about the Christian Socialists to make it a satisfactory life of 
Kingsley, and too much about Kingsley to make it a satisfactory 
account of the Christian Socialists, as the author himself admits. 
It is, notwithstanding, to be welcomed as a stimulating introduction 
to an attractive and effective social! movement, with which many 
great names are identified. One last word of complaint. The 
book seems to me to contain too many quotations; yet it cannot 
be denied that they are generally apt. 

Chapter I., in which the writer deals with the philosophical and 
religious basis of middle-century socialism, and attempts to trace 
the forces initiated by Maurice through their changing forms to the 
present day; and Chapter VI., in which some account is given of 
the personalities and influences of those who formed the group of 
social thinkers and dreamers to which Kingsley belonged, appear 
to me the most valuable portions of this work. In dealing with 
the first subject, another writer might have laid less exclusive empha- 
sis on theology, and have given less prominence to the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. The author’s views on the connection between 
the opinions of Maurice and those expressed in parts of ‘‘ Lux 
Mundi”’ are exceedingly interesting. 

Finally, in this volume we have a vivid and, I am inclined to 
think, a correct representation, necessarily sketchy, of Kingsley’s 
character. In estimating his hero, whether as thinker, enthusiast, 
novelist, or poet, Dean Stubbs is kindly just. But, with reference 
to Kingsley’s socialism, it would, perhaps, be truer to say not that 
‘‘the only revolution which Kingsley desired to see was a moral and 
religious revolution, not a political or a social one’’ (p. 116), but 
that he hoped for a political and social revolution based entirely on 
a moral and religious one. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 

MANCHESTER. 
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Moratity as A ReEticion. An Exposition of some First Prin- 
ciples. By W. R. Washington Sullivan. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Limited. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. 


This book consists of seventeen sermons by Mr. W. R. Washing- 
ton Sullivan, the lecturer and leader of ‘‘ the Ethical Religion So- 
ciety,’’ which meets at Steinway Hall, Portman Square, London. 

‘*Tt expresses,’’ Mr. Sullivan says in the preface, ‘‘ the Ethical 
interpretation with which the teaching of Kant and Emerson, and 
the Idealist School generally, have made us familiar.’’ 

The first three sermons—Ethics and Religion, Ethics and Sci- 
ence, Ethics and Theism—define the point of view. The remain- 
ing fourteen sermons are occupied, for the most part, with the 
discussion of moral questions. 

The point of view may be given in the author’s own words. He 
says: ‘* Kant and Comte will be found to be, after Christ, the 
master-builders of the second temple which is to be the religious 
home of the ages to come’’ (p. 207). ‘‘I affix my two humble 
propositions to the postern of the ethical church, namely, first, 
that ‘in the beginning was Mind’, and next, that the moral law is 
the highest expression of that Mind’’ (p. 38). ‘*To us theism 
means that at the ground of being, at the heart of existence, there 
is a self-subsistent reality, which we call by the highest name we 
know, viz., reason or mind’’ (p. 38). ‘‘In these definitions of 
conscience, as ‘the voice of God,’ and ‘the voice of man,’ we 
have an instance of propositions which in logic are called con- 
traries’’ (p. 89). 

From these quotations, it is apparent that Mr. Sullivan, while 
calling himself Idealist and founding himself on Kant, preaches a 
Theism which is incompatible with Idealism in its philosophic 
sense, which is haunted by a dualism, and which is disturbed by 
the intrusion into it of the ideas of time and space. The book is 
written with much animation, and is full of quotations from in- 
numerable writers. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBanD. 

LONDON. 
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